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BUDGET  PROCESS:  TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  AN- 
THONY BEILENSON  AND  A  PANEL  OF  EX 
PERTS 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  23  1993 

U.S.  Congress, 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:00  p.m.,  in  Room  SC-5, 
the  Capitol,  Hon.  John  M.  Spratt,  Jr.  presiding. 

Mr.  Spratt.  I  will  call  the  hearing  to  order,  Mr.  Allard,  and  wel- 
come our  first  witness  who  is  Representative  Tony  Beilenson.  Tony 
has  been  a  Member  of  the  House  since  1977,  serves  the  24th  Dis- 
trict of  California.  He  is  a  Member  of  the  Budget  Committee  where 
he  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  Budget  Process, 
Reconciliation  and  Enforcement.  His  principal  committee  is  the 
Rules  Committee  where  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rules  in  the  House. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  you  today,  Mr.  Beilenson,  and  we  wel- 
come your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
friends  on  the  committee.  Perhaps  I  should  just  read  quickly 
through  this.  I  will  read  fast  so  it  will  probably  end  up  taking  no 
more  time  than  otherwise. 

I  do  appreciate  your  invitation  to  appear  here  today  to  discuss 
the  budget  process.  My  views  on  the  subject  have  been  shaped 
largely  by  my  14  years  of  experience  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  where  I  have  been  involved  in  decisions  about 
changing  the  budget  process,  waiving  Budget  Act  points  of  order, 
and  finding  ways  to  solve  conflicts  over  budget  procedures  between 
the  two  parties  and  among  different  committees.  They  also  reflect 
my  direct  involvement  in  the  last  five  budget  resolutions  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  Budget  Committee. 

From  1982  to  1984,  as  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Spratt,  I  also  did  have 
the  privilege  of  chairing  a  Rules  Committee  Task  Force  on  the 
Budget  Process,  which  included  not  only  Rules  Committee  mem- 
bers, but  also  Members  of  the  Budget,  Appropriations,  Ways  and 
Means,  and  other  committees.  I  shall  briefly  discuss  that  panel's 
work  in  a  moment. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  for  Congress  to  have  a  budget  process  that 
provides  the  means  for  us  to  make  well-informed  decisions  about 

(1) 


spending  and  revenues  and  to  enforce  those  decisions,  but  which  is 
also  flexible  enough  to  respond  to  changing  economic  and  political 
circumstances.  Fortunately,  we  have  such  a  process. 

What  we  should  not  have  is  a  process  that  attempts  to  dictate  a 
particular  budgetary  outcome,  such  as  we  had  when  we  tried  to 
comply  with  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act's  fixed  deficit 
amounts,  and  as  we  would  have  if  we  operated  under  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment,  or  if  we  imposed  caps  on  manda- 
tory spending.  I  share  the  frustration  over  the  difficulty  of  reduc- 
ing our  enormous  budget  deficits  that  has  driven  many  of  our  col- 
leagues to  embrace  procedural  proposals,  but  there  is  no  procedure 
that  can  force  us  to  cut  spending  or  raise  taxes  if,  collectively,  we 
are  unwilling  to  do  so.  Such  efforts  are  bound  to  end  in  failure  and 
embarrassment,  as  did  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

Our  experience  with  GRH  serves  as  a  good  lesson  on  why  such 
measures  do  not  work.  That  law  not  only  failed  to  produce  the  bal- 
anced budget  it  promised,  I  believe  it  actually  set  us  back  a  few 
years  in  terms  of  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Under  GRH  we 
no  longer  tried  to  reduce  the  deficit,  we  tried  to  show  that  a  certain 
deficit  level  would  be  reached  in  the  coming  year,  and,  that,  of 
course,  encouraged  all  kinds  of  accounting  gimmicks.  Because  we 
were  concerned  only  with  the  coming  year,  it  encouraged  us  to 
ignore  worsening  deficits  in  the  future.  And  when  we  could  not 
comply  with  the  law's  requirements,  we  simply  changed  them. 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  was  not  only  counterproductive  to  our 
efforts  to  reduce  deficits,  it  also  contributed  to  the  public's  distrust 
of  and  lack  of  respect  for  the  Congress.  The  public  may  not  have 
been  aware  of  the  budget  dishonesty  that  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
encouraged,  but  they  did  know  that  we  had  promised  a  balanced 
budget  in  5  years'  time  and  that  we  did  not  begin  to  come  close  to 
delivering  on  that  promise. 

As  CBO  Director  Robert  Reischauer  said  in  testimony  before  this 
committee,  and  I  quote  him,  "the  budget  process  is  not  very  good  at 
establishing  changes  designed  to  force  some  undefined  policy  ac- 
tions in  the  future.  The  experience  under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
demonstrated  that  if  the  President  and  the  Congress  are  unwilling 
to  agree  on  a  painful  deficit  reduction  package,  any  budget  proce- 
dure is  unlikely  to  force  them  to  agree."  He  goes  on  to  explain  that 
the  reason  that  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  has  worked,  while 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  failed,  is  that  the  BEA  does  not  promise 
a  certain  budgetary  result.  All  it  promised  is  that  the  substantive 
decisions  made  in  the  1990  budget  agreement  would  be  enforced,  as 
indeed  virtually  all  of  them  have  been. 

Not  all  procedural  proposals  are  aimed  at  forcing  a  particular 
budget  outcome,  of  course.  Some  aim  to  refine  the  existing  process 
and  may  well  be  worth  considering.  However,  I  have  long  believed 
that  we  could  have  a  textbook  model  set  of  rules  and  procedures 
and  still  never  reduce  our  budget  deficits.  Conversely,  we  could 
have  the  most  convoluted  system  we  could  possibly  invent,  which 
comes  close  perhaps  to  describing  what  we  do  have,  yet  act  deci- 
sively to  reduce  these  deficits,  as  I  think  we  are  in  the  process  now 
of  finally  doing  if  the  political  will  exists  to  do  so.  The  details  of 
the  process  are  far  less  important,  in  my  view,  than  the  determina- 


tion   and  the  leadership  to  make  whatever  process  we  do  have 
work. 

Leadership  is  essential  to  producing  a  budgetary  result  that  re- 
flects the  will  of  Congress  and  which,  we  hope,  is  a  responsible 
result.  We  need  our  leaders  to  encourage  or,  if  necessary,  force  the 
committees  to  do  their  jobs,  to  resolve  conflicts  that  inevitably  rise 
among  committees  and  among  different  factions  of  our  respective 
parties  and  between  the  two  parties,  and  to  provide  opportunities 
for  Members  to  be  heard  and  make  them  feel  that  they  are  being 
treated  fairly.  I  don't  think  that  any  of  our  current  budget  proce- 
dures hinder  the  leadership's  work  in  any  of  these  respects.  At  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  know  of  any  procedures  this  committee  could 
recommend  that  would  facilitate  it. 

Parenthetically,  now  that,  for  the  first  time  in  12  years,  we  have 
a  President  and  a  majority  in  the  Congress  working  together  in  a 
serious  and  determined  way  to  reduce  our  deficits,  we  may  well 
find  that  interest  in  proposals  to  change  the  budget  process  will 
begin  to  decline,  and  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  welcome  change 
personally. 

Possibly  as  important  to  making  our  budget  process  work  well  as 
having  engaged,  determined  leadership  is  something  else  that  is 
beyond  the  realm  of  budget  rules  and  procedures:  Having  a  con- 
gressional campaign  finance  system  in  which  the  role  of  special  in- 
terests is  greatly  reduced.  I  won't  belabor  this  issue  since  campaign 
finance,  I  know,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  committee's  work.  I 
only  want  to  make  the  point  that  so  long  as  special  interests  are 
able  to  use  our  campaign  finance  system  to  exert  the  degree  of  in- 
fluence that  they  currently  have,  our  decisions  on  spending  and 
revenues  as  well  as  on  other  things  will  be  skewed  in  ways  that 
work  against  making  responsible  budgetary  decisions.  In  my  view, 
no  other  kind  of  institutional  change  would  aid  our  budget  decision 
making  so  much  as  changing  our  campaign  finance  system  in  a 
way  that  will  reduce  the  influence  of  special  interests. 

I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  the  work  we  did  on  the  subject  of 
the  budget  process  several  years  ago  when  I  chaired  the  Rules 
Committee  Task  Force  on  the  Budget  Process,  which  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  mentioned  briefly. 

Our  review  was  prompted  by  complaints  that  the  budget  process 
was  not  operating  according  to  the  plan  provided  for  by  the  1974 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  that  we  were  waiving  points  of  order  too 
frequently,  that  the  process  was  too  time-consuming  and  duplica- 
tive of  the  authorization  and  appropriations  processes,  and  that  the 
authorizing  committees  were  being  treated  unfairly.  Unlike  this 
committee,  we  worked  under  the  assumption — that  is  unlike  your 
committee,  sir — we  worked  under  the  assumption  that  changes  in 
the  functions  or  jurisdictions  of  committees  were  beyond  our  scope, 
as  indeed  they  were.  And  our  study  took  place  before  anyone  had 
thought  of  using  so-called  automatic  spending  cuts  as  a  threat  to 
reach  certain  deficit  targets. 

After  almost  2  years  of  hearings  and  meetings — and  we  had  an 
enormous  number  of  them,  involving  all  kinds  of  folks  inside  and 
outside  the  Capitol — we  ended  up  recommending  that  the  Budget 
Act  be  updated  to  reflect  existing  practice,  along  with  some  impor- 
tant modifications  designed  to  provide  more  information  on  which 


to  base  our  decisions  and  demand  more  accountability  among  vari- 
ous participants  in  the  process. 

While  we  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  change  the  act  so  that  its 
requirements  conformed  to  the  way  Congress  actually  handled  the 
budget  and  to  eliminate  the  need  for  some  of  the  Budget  Act  waiv- 
ers which  were  being  granted  routinely,  we  also  found  that  some  of 
the  problems  Members  cited  could  be  solved  without  amending  the 
act. 

For  example,  two  of  the  common  complaints  at  that  time  were 
that  the  Budget  Committee's  work  duplicated  that  of  the  authoriz- 
ing and  Appropriations  Committees,  and  that  dealing  with  a 
budget  resolution  in  addition  to  all  the  other  legislation  made  the 
whole  budget  process  extremely  time-consuming.  Contributing  to 
that  view  was  the  fact  that  the  House  Rules  Committee  was 
making  in  order  in  those  days  virtually  any  amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution  that  anyone  wanted,  despite  the  fact  that  those 
amendments,  dealing  with  individual  programs,  were  only  advisory 
and  would  be  considered  again,  of  course,  on  the  relevant  authori- 
zation, appropriation,  and  revenue  bills.  There  was  one  year,  if  I 
recall  correctly,  that  we  spent  at  least  three  weeks  on  the  budget 
resolution  on  the  House  Floor  dealing  with  the  amendments.  There 
were  some  80  or  so  that  we  dealt  with.  That  was  down  from  a 
couple  hundred  which  I  think  we  made  in  order,  but  people  were 
tired  after  three  weeks,  and  we  limited  it  to  only  82  or  83  amend- 
ments, as  I  recall. 

We  solved  a  major  part  of  both  of  those  problems  by  setting  a 
Rules  Committee  policy  that  only  major  budget  substitutes,  rather 
than  line-item  amendments,  would  be  made  in  order  on  the  Floor, 
and  we  have  maintained  that  policy  ever  since,  including,  the  gen- 
tlemen will  remember  this  year,  too,  last  week.  The  understanding 
among  House  committees  is  that  the  Budget  Committee's  function 
is  to  deal  with  overall  fiscal  policy,  the  broad  spending  and  revenue 
outlines,  while  the  other  committees  act  on  the  programmatic  de- 
tails, as  indeed  is  their  responsibility  under  the  law.  It  was  never 
really  intended,  of  course,  as  you  all  know,  to  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Another  complaint  was  that  the  authorizing  and  Appropriations 
Committees  were  not  being  consulted  on  new  budget  procedures 
that  the  Budget  Committee  was  incorporating  into  the  budget  reso- 
lutions under  the  authority  of  the  so-called  "elastic  clause."  We 
recommended  that  the  Rules  Committee  be  given  5  days  to  review 
any  such  proposals  each  year,  during  which  time  other  committees 
could  make  their  views  known,  and  we  would  try  to  resolve  their 
differences.  However,  the  problem  could  also  have  been  dealt  with 
if  the  leadership  had  worked  with  the  affected  committees  involved 
to  resolve  the  problems  before  the  budget  resolution  got  to  the 
Rules  Committee. 

I  wanted  to  touch  briefly  on  two  of  the  proposals  we  looked  at 
seriously  but  decided  not  to  recommend. 

Then,  as  now,  several  Members  were  urging  that  we  adopt  a  bi- 
ennial budget  process.  The  specific  proposals  varied,  but  we  decided 
not  to  pursue  a  2-year  plan  of  any  sort  because  budget  circum- 
stances change  so  quickly  that  we  believed  that  a  2-year  budget 
plan  and/or  appropriations  bills  would  be  outdated  by  the  second 


year  as,  in  fact,  in  reality  they  always  seem  to  be.  We  felt  that  the 
likely  outcome  of  having  a  2-year  process  would  be  doing  an  updat- 
ed budget  resolution  and  very  detailed  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bills  in  the  second  year,  in  which  case  there  is  no  great  point 
in  having  a  biennial  process. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  same  argument  against  biennial  budg- 
eting holds  true  today.  However,  I  do  want  to  note  that  the  task 
force  report  encouraged  authorization  committees  to  authorize  pro- 
grams for  multiyear  periods,  which  I  still  think  is  a  very  good  way 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  legislation  and  workload  of  a  certain  un- 
necessary sort  that  comes  to  the  House  Floor  and  giving  commit- 
tees more  time  for  oversight,  which  I  think  is  something  we  need  to 
do  a  great  deal  more  of  and  a  great  deal  better  than  we  currently 
do. 

Another  idea  we  looked  at  seriously  was  one  proposed  by  a 
Member  of  your  own  committee,  our  friend,  Mr.  Obey,  to  combine 
the  budget  resolution  and  all  13  appropriations  bills  and  all  recon- 
ciliation legislation  into  one  omnibus  budget  bill.  Many  of  us  were 
very  interested  in  the  idea  of  dealing  with  all  budget-related  legis- 
lation at  once. 

It  would  be  similar  to  the  way  many  State  legislatures  handle 
their  budgets,  and  I  come  from  a  background  where  my  last  few 
years  in  Sacramento  I  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  as  such  the  author  each  year  of  the  Governor's 
budget  bill.  In  fact  it  was  one  immense  bill  in  which  everything 
was  rolled  into  this  one  package,  and  at  the  State  level,  at  least,  it 
worked  fairly  well. 

We  were  afraid,  also,  that  the  process  would  become  too  un- 
wieldy and  that  political  problems  over  one  piece  of  the  package 
would  delay  everything  else  in  it.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea,  however,  and 
remains  intriguing  in  many  respects. 

The  ironic  conclusion  to  the  work  our  task  force  did  is  that  after 
essentially  ratifying  the  existing  process,  most  of  our  legislative 
recommendations — and  there  were  a  good  many  of  them;  some 
quite  modest,  some  more  than  modest — were  incorporated  into  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act,  whose  better  known  provisions, 
namely,  of  course,  threats  of  automatic  spending  cuts  to  enforce 
fixed  deficit  targets  gave  us  an  entirely  new  and,  in  my  opinion, 
unworkable  budget  process. 

Very  briefly,  the  highlights  of  the  incorporated  recommendations 
we  did  make  included:  First,  use  of  a  single,  binding  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  Budget  Act  of  1974  called  for  two  budget  resolutions:  An 
initial  advisory  one  and  a  binding  resolution  after  spending  bills 
and  revenue  bills  were  reported.  By  the  early  1980s,  as  some  Mem- 
bers who  were  here  then  will  recall,  we  were  routinely  using  one 
binding  budget  resolution  at  the  beginning  of  the  process.  This  pro- 
vision simply  formalized  what  had  become  by  then  the  current 
process. 

The  task  force  also  felt  that  the  timetable  in  the  original  Budget 
Act  condensed  too  much  activity  into  too  short  a  time  period,  so  we 
recommended  a  new  timetable  that  got  the  process  underway  earli- 
er in  the  year.  That  timetable,  with  some  modifications,  was  also 
adopted. 


Our  recommendations  in  the  area  of  strengthened  controls  in- 
cluded a  system  of  points  of  order  that  made  committees  responsi- 
ble for  complying  with  the  budget  resolution  and  released  them 
from  responsibility  for  other  committees'  failures  to  comply.  Those 
controls  also  were  adopted  in  a  modified  form. 

Our  recommendations  also  included  bringing  credit  programs, 
both  direct  loan  obligations  and  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, into  the  budget  process,  and  that  was  done. 

Our  recommendation  for  a  5-day  automatic  referral  to  the  House 
Rules  Committee  of  a  budget  resolution  containing  new  budget  pro- 
cedures was  adopted  so  that  our  Rules  Committee  could  serve  as  an 
appeals  process,  as  it  were,  for  problems  that  other  House  commit- 
tees felt  they  had  over  proposed  new  procedures.  Interestingly,  just 
thinking  about  it,  I  don't  think  we  have  had  any  problems  since, 
but  the  last  2  or  3  or  4  years,  I  guess,  the  budget  resolution  as  pro- 
posed at  least  from  the  House  Budget  Committee  has  not  proposed 
any  such  new  procedures  that  has  given  any  concern  to  any  of  the 
other  committees. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  taken  so 
much  time,  I  would  like  to  quickly  summarize  my  thoughts  on  the 
budget  process.  One  is  that  Congress  should  maintain  a  process,  of 
course,  as  we  have  now,  which  allows  us  to  make  well-informed  de- 
cisions about  the  budget  as  a  whole  and  about  each  individual 
spending  and  revenue  bill,  which  provides  a  way  to  view  each  of 
those  measures  in  the  context  of  the  overall  Federal  budget,  which 
provides  a  practicable  way  to  enforce  our  budget  decisions  once 
they  are  made,  and  which  provides  some  flexibility  so  that  the 
leadership  and/or  the  House  Rules  Committee  on  our  side,  at  least, 
can  respond  to  changed  circumstances  without  necessarily  having 
to  actually  amend  the  underlying  Budget  Act.  I  think  we  have  that 
system  now. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  our  use  of  reconciliation  to  make  changes 
in  existing  entitlement  and  revenue  law,  as  opposed  to  new  legisla- 
tion in  those  areas,  was  not  envisioned  in  the  original  act,  yet  it 
has  become  one  of  our  most  powerful  and  useful  budget  procedural 
tools.  The  flexibility  built  into  the  law  has  made  its  current  use 
possible. 

Two,  Congress  should  not  try  to  use  the  process  to  force  a  budget- 
ary result  that  it  cannot  produce  through  substantive  action,  as  we 
tried  to  do  by  enacting  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  and  as  many 
amongst  us  would  like  to  do  by  passing  a  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment.  It  does  not  work,  and  it  contributes,  as  it  should 
in  my  opinion,  to  the  negative  view  of  Congress  that  many  Ameri- 
cans hold.  I  would  also  add  that  we  should  not  allow  a  minority  to 
control  the  process  by  requiring  super  majorities  for  budget-related 
votes,  such  as  Budget  Act  waivers. 

Finally,  since  you  are  working  under  a  very  tight  schedule  for 
making  recommendations  on  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  I  would 
like  to  encourage  you,  if  I  may  be  so  presumptuous,  to  spend  the 
brief  time  that  you  have  concentrating  on  matters  other  than  the 
budget  process  which  would  make  more  of  an  improvement  in  the 
way  Congress  operates,  matters  such  as  scheduling,  overlapping  ju- 
risdiction among  committees,  work  loads  and  sizes  of  committees, 


and  the  numbers  of  committees  and  Members'  committee  assign- 
ments. 

What  we  need — what  I  beHeve  we  need  in  Congress  more  than 
anything  else  are  Members  who  are  wilUng  to  devote  a  substantial 
amount  of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  very  serious  issues  before 
us.  The  first  report  of  the  Renewing  Congress  Project,  Thomas 
Mann  and  Norman  Ornstein's  project,  characterized  our  situation 
quite  well  in  describing,  and  I  quote,  "a  frenetic  schedule  of  com- 
mittee hearings  and  markups.  Floor  votes,  fund-raising,  meetings 
with  constituents,  lobbyists  and  staff,  weekly  trips  back  home  that 
crowds  out  reflection  on  public  policy  matters  and  meaningful  de- 
liberation amongst  colleagues,"  end  of  quote. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  how  to  solve  this  problem,  how  to  foster 
an  expectation  that  Members  will  spend  time  in  their  committees 
and  elsewhere  doing  hard,  serious  work  on  the  matters  that  are 
Congress'  responsibility.  But  I  certainly  think  it  would  help  if  we 
had  5-day  work  weeks,  fewer  committee  assignments  in  general, 
and  a  better  distribution  among  committees  of  the  issues  and  legis- 
lation that  are  deemed  most  important. 

In  my  own  opinion,  based  not  only  on  my  experience  here,  but  on 
14  years  as  a  State  legislator,  what  we  need  to  do  more  of  better  is 
oversight.  We  need  more  Members  to  devote  a  larger  fraction  of 
their  time  to  being  serious  legislators.  We  need,  at  least  in  the 
House — I  can't  speak  for  the  Senate — a  critical  mass  of  perhaps  200 
or  225  Members  who  believe  themselves  to  be  here  to  be  true  legis- 
lators, who  will  involve  themselves  for  substantial  amounts  of  time 
on  the  authorizing,  appropriating  or  whatever  committees  that 
they  are  assigned  to  serve  on.  We  don't  get  that,  to  be  very  frank 
about  it. 

As  the  gentlemen  know,  I  served  for  a  couple  of  years,  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  a  couple  years,  2  years  ago  as  Chairman  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee.  Everybody  in  the  world  begs  to  get  on  it. 
You  serve  as  Chairman,  and  it  is  awfully  hard  to  get  Members  to 
come  and  to  listen  and  to  work.  I  am  sure  others  who  chaired  other 
committees  have  exactly  the  same  problem.  Part  of  it  comes 
simply,  in  my  opinion,  at  least  on  the  House  side,  from  our  too 
often  being  here  just  Tuesday  through  Thursday.  Members  literally 
come  in  late  Tuesday  morning,  early  Tuesday  afternoon,  they  go 
back  to  their  offices,  they  check  on  their  phone  calls,  they  check 
on — they  sign  their  mail,  they  do  whatever  they  want,  they  come 
over  and  participate  in  some  votes  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

On  Wednesday,  if  you  are  a  committee  Chairman  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  few  of  your  Members  to  come  in  and  spend  a  half 
hour,  an  hour  or  two  on  committee  work.  On  Thursday  morning 
everybody  is  waiting  around  doing  whatever  votes  need  to  be  taken 
with  their  airline  tickets  in  their  pockets  waiting  to  get  out.  The 
only  way  that  it  works,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  force  Members  to  be 
here  4  or  5  days  a  week.  You  come  in  on  Monday,  you  take  care  of 
your  phone  calls,  you  answer  your  phone  calls,  you  look  at  your 
mail,  you  talk  to  your  staff.  Monday  afternoon  you  run  out  of 
stupid  little  things  around  the  office  to  do,  and  you  start  settling 
down  to  do  the  work  for  which  you  were  elected  to  do.  Then  you 
spend  Tuesday,   Wednesday,   and   Thursday   in   your   committees, 
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maybe  Friday  morning,   and  you  can  go  home  on  Friday  when 
there  is  work  to  be  done. 

This  week,  for  example,  we  have  almost  nothing  on  the  Floor  of 
the  House,  but  Members  aren't  here  because  we  have  no  votes 
today,  had  no  votes  yesterday,  probably  you  will  have  no  votes 
Friday.  This  would  have  been  a  perfect  week,  and  I  think  you  have 
to  do  this  through  April,  May  and  June.  Later  in  the  year  you 
don't  need  so  much  time,  but  you  have  to  somehow  force  Members, 
if  they  won't  take  it  upon  themselves  to  be  here  full-time  as  legisla- 
tors, at  least  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  year  to  get  their  com- 
mittee work  done. 

We  do  not  spend  enough  time  on  oversight  on  the  nitty-gritty, 
which,  as  any  true  legislator  knows,  is  what  we  have  to  do  if  we 
are  to  do  our  job  well.  You  have  got  to  have  Members  who  are  well- 
versed  in  the  programs,  in  the  policies,  in  the  departments,  in  the 
agencies  over  which  they  have  oversight  and  responsibility.  We 
don't  have  enough  of  them.  We  lost  110  of  them  last  year,  unfortu- 
nately, too,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  to  get  ourselves  back 
up  to  speed. 

I  think  anything  you  can  suggest  to  do,  as  I  understand  the 
Senate  does,  I  don't  know  how  well  it  works  for  three  weeks  out  of 
four  for  us  to  be  here,  to  almost  force,  if  necessary.  Members  to  be 
here,  to  settle  down,  to  do  true  legislative  work  instead  of  running 
back  and  forth  all  the  time,  having  town  hall  meetings,  patting  ev- 
erybody on  the  head,  getting  themselves  re-elected.  They  forget 
what  they  ran  for  in  the  first  place.  We  need  more  serious  legisla- 
tors to  do  more  serious  work,  I  think. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  share  some  of  my 
thoughts  on  these  subjects  with  you  today. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Beilenson  is  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  Spratt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Beilenson. 

As  I  understand  your  testimony  with  regard  to  the  budget  proc- 
ess, your  task  force  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  weren't  any 
major  changes  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  That  is  basically  true,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  looked 
hard  and  long  at  this.  We  had  testimony  from  a  couple  hundred 
people,  as  I  said,  from  outside  intellectuals  and  academics,  a  couple 
of  whom  are  here  today  after  me,  very  fine  folks,  lots  of  them,  and 
that  is  right,  you  have  got  to  have  some  kind  of  process.  It  has  to 
do  the  things,  I  think,  that  I  suggested  towards  the  end  of  my  testi- 
mony it  ought  to  do.  I  think  basically  it  does  that.  That  is  not  to 
argue  that  you  can't  have  a  better  or  more  streamlined,  more  rele- 
vant process. 

I  suppose  if  we  were  starting  from  scratch  we  wouldn't  invent 
the  process  that  we  have  kind  of  invented  as  time  has  gone  by.  If 
you  were  just  starting  from  the  beginning  I  suppose  you  wouldn't 
have  separate  authorizing,  appropriations,  and  budget  processes,  in 
a  sense  overlapping  one  another,  but  being  stuck  with  that,  unless 
you  all  try  to  undo  it,  and  good  luck  to  you  if  you  do,  I  think  it  has 
worked  out  in  practice.  It  now  works  out  in  practice  relatively  well. 
It  can  always  be  made  better,  I  am  sure,  but  again  it  is  not — no 
matter  how  good  the  process  is,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  think  if 
you  don't  have  the  will  and  the  votes  and  the  determination  to 


make  the  substantive,  you  know— well,  you  know  well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  raise  the  taxes,  to  cut  the  spending  that  needs  to  be  done 
to  bring  the  deficit  under  control,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference 
what  your  process  is. 

Mr.  Spratt.  With  the  agreement  of  the  other  two  Members,  Sen- 
ator Cohen  has  to  get  to  the  Floor  to  make  a  vote  and  I  think  the 
Senators  have  about  nine  votes  back  to  back  today.  We  are  glad 
you  are  here,  and  we  will  recognize  you. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank 
you.  Congressman  Beilenson,  for  your  testimony.  Although  you 
didn't  want  to  touch  upon  it  today  because  this  committee  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  campaign  financing,  I  was  struck  by  the  passion 
with  which  you  expressed  the  need  to  overhaul  our  campaign  fi- 
nance system. 

Could  I  ask  you  just  personally  as  to  whether  you  feel  that  any 
of  the  sources  of  your  own  campaign  funding  have  had  undue  influ- 
ence on  your  voting  record? 

Mr.  Beilenson.  I  don't  think  so,  but  I  worry  about  that  all  the 
time,  Senator,  my  good  friend  from  Maine.  I  don't  take  PAC 
money.  People  often  say  that  individual  money  in  large  amounts — 
and  it  can  be  as  much  as  $2,000  in  the  course  of  a  2-year  cycle — 
also  makes  a  difference.  I  am  sure  that  is  true,  as  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Obey,  points  out  when  it  is,  in  fact,  bundled  where  you  get 
enormous  amounts  of  money  or  where  enormous  amounts  of  money 
come  to  the  same  Member  of  Congress,  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  from  the  same  group,  from  the  same  business,  just  come  in 
individual  thousand-dollar  contributions,  that  is  clearly  the  same 
as  a  PAC  contribution — maybe  more  meaningful  in  the  bad  sense 
of  the  term,  but  I  think  just  in  terms  of  most  individual  contribu- 
tions that  most  of  us  get,  they  are  from  people  who  like  us  person- 
ally, who  believe  in  our  point  of  view,  who  are  local  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  and  who  don't  expect  an  awful  lot  of  us.  I  mean  they  do 
get  a  hearing.  They  call,  we  listen  to  them;  when  they  write,  I  re- 
spond. 

Thinking  back,  I  don't  really  think  that  my  individual  major 
donors,  it  is  limited  to  maybe  $500  or  $1,000  at  most,  have  ever 
made  any  demands  on  me  or  requests  of  me  that  I  found  bother- 
some at  all. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  won't  pursue  it,  but  the  implication  is  that  it  is 
sort  of  everybody  else's  problem.  It  doesn't  have  any  undue  influ- 
ence upon  our  own  voting  habits,  but  nonetheless  the  fellows  sit- 
ting around  or  the  women  sitting  around  this  side  of  the  table 
somehow  because  of  the  campaign  finance  system  engage  in  giving 
undue  attention  or 

Mr.  Beilenson.  I  think  they  do.  Let  me  just  pick  on  my  own 
party.  I  used  to  serve  as  the  Chairman  of  a  number  of  committees 
at  the  State  legislature  when  I  was  in  the  State  legislature  for  the 
14  years  I  mentioned.  I  saw  Democratic  colleagues  of  mine  voting 
as  I  would  not  have  expected  Democratic  colleagues  to  vote.  The 
reason,  to  be  quite  frank,  is  they  had  been  bought  off  by  the  same 
business  interests  that  my  Republican  colleagues  voted  automati- 
cally to  support,  to  be  frank  about  it. 

I  see  Republican  colleagues  of  mine  voting  with  labor  unions 
these  days  more  than  one  would  think  they  ought  to.  You  tell  me 
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why  they  do,  I  don't  know.  I  see  problems  back  home  in  many 
States  that  can't  be  solved  because  Members  back  in  the  State  leg- 
islatures are  owned  by  doctors,  lawyers,  and  others.  That  is  why 
workmen's  comp  can't  be  solved. 

Senator  Cohen.  Maybe  those  are  the  110  who  got  defeated  last 
time,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  if  you  ask  individual  Members  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  are  caving  in  to  those  who  support  them,  I 
think  you  might  find  a  different  reaction  if  you  take  a  tally  around 
this  table,  but  that  is  a  debate  for  another  time.  I  would  like  to  just 
ask  a  couple  of  questions  about  your  view  of  what  changes  are 
needed. 

You  indicate  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  didn't  encourage  dishon- 
esty— I  am  sorry,  you  said  it  did  encourage  dishonesty.  I  would  like 
to  respectfully  disagree.  I  don't  think  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  en- 
couraged dishonesty.  I  think  the  Members'  cowardice  distorted  the 
objective  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Maybe. 

Senator  Cohen.  Let  me  ask  you  about  whether  you  feel  there 
should  be  a  line-item  veto  granted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  No,  I  basically  do  not,  although  my  feelings  on 
that  are  not  terribly  strong,  and  in  a  sense  I  think  the  bottom  line 
on  that  is  that  any  individual  Member  or  citizen  would  like,  if  I 
may  be  so  presumptuous,  would  like  a  line-item  veto  if  the  chief 
executive  at  that  time  reflected  that  person's  views.  I  wouldn't 
mind  Mr.  Clinton's  having  one  frankly  for  4  years  and  another  4 
years  if  he  gets  himself  re-elected.  I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Bush 
and  Mr.  Reagan  didn't  have  it. 

What  my  personal  main  pique  with  it  is,  I  think  people  are  just 
dead  wrong  if  they  think  that  is  a  major  deficit  reducing  tool.  I  can 
cite  a  lot  of  evidence  back  from  my  experience  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture when  I  saw  at  close  hand  with  some  conservative  Republican 
governors,  including  Mr.  Reagan  for  8  years,  where  I  believe  line- 
item  veto  contributed  to  more  spending  rather  than  less. 

Senator  Cohen.  Let  me  agree  with  you,  I  don't  think  it  is  a 
major  deficit  reduction  item,  either.  What  about  enhanced  rescis- 
sion proposals? 

Mr.  Beilenson.  I  don't  have  strong  feelings  about  it,  Bill. 

Senator  Cohen.  Let  me  just  ask  you  quickly,  because  there  is  a 
perception  once  again  that  we  pass  appropriations,  the  President 
takes  a  look  at  it,  he  says,  look,  it  is  all  wrapped  up  into  one  pack- 
age. I  either  have  to  take  it,  swallow  it  or  veto  it.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  here  I  like,  but  I  can't  bring  myself  to  veto  this  particular 
measure  or  I  am  going  to  lose  on  it,  so  they  come  up  with  a  line- 
item  veto  proposal  or  enhanced  rescission. 

What  about  a  simple  procedure  of  expedited  rescission  which  I 
have,  by  the  way,  just  introduced,  which  would  simply  force  Con- 
gress to  vote.  Right  now  if  the  President  sends  up  a  rescission  pro- 
posal, we  can  just  let  it  wither  on  the  vine  and  die.  We  ought  to 
have  some  measure  of  responsibility,  it  seems  to  me,  to  at  least  cast 
a  vote  as  to  whether  we  are  for  or  against  the  rescission  request  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  That  is  not  an  inappropriate  suggestion  to  make, 
and  I  think  one  might  be  able  to  work  out  such  a  thing.  Part  of  our 
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argument  has  been  that  Presidents  in  fact  have  had  far  more 
power  than  they  have  exercised  in  recent  years.  While  complaining 
of  a  lack  of  a  balanced  budget  amendment  or  a  line-item  veto,  they 
haven't  tried  rescission  nearly  often  enough. 

Our  good  friends,  Mr.  Bush  and  Mr.  Reagan  should  have,  in  fact, 
vetoed  a  few  appropriations  bills  if  there  were  things  in  it  they 
didn't  like  and  say,  you  know,  if  you  pass  them  again  without  such 
and  such  in  it,  I  will  sign  it.  They  talked  a  big  game,  but  our  Presi- 
dents have  not  been  terribly  effective  in  using  the  authority  that  I 
think  they  already  had  at  their  disposal. 

Senator  Cohen.  Let  me  indicate  for  the  record  I  agree  with  you. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Thank  you.  Senator.  Mr.  AUard. 

Mr.  Allard.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  like  to  welcome  my 
colleague  to  the  committee.  I  had  a  couple  of  things  I  wanted  to 
talk  about.  You  seem  to  think  that  the  budget  procedure  is  OK.  It 
is  just  a  matter  of  leadership  function  as  to  whether  we  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  or  not. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  As  I  said,  Wayne,  you  could  always  make  it 
better,  but  I  can't  figure  out  how  to  make  it  a  lot  better  or  how 
making  it  much  better  would  make  an  awful  lot  of  difference,  so 
other  things  are  more  important  than  the  procedure  itself. 

Mr.  Allard.  Then  you  also  talk  about  needing  more  flexibility  as 
opposed  to  a  number  of  witnesses  that  we  have  had  come  before 
our  committee  and  say  that  they  need  more  accountability,  and 
particularly  looking  at  the  States.  You  have  had  some  time  at  the 
State  level,  and  a  lot  of  the  States  do  have  a  line-item  veto.  A  lot  of 
the  States  do  have  a  balanced  budget  amendment.  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  California  as  to  whether  you  do  have  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  We  have  to  balance  our  budget  each  year,  same 
as  others.  We  don't  have  an  economic  responsibility  to  help  shape 
the  economy  of  the  country,  you  know.  Now  and  then  deficit  spend- 
ing would  be  useful  if  we  didn't  do  so  much  of  it  every  year. 

Mr.  Allard.  You  think  to  increase  deficits,  you  think  that  in- 
creased deficits  is  responsible  budgeting? 

Mr.  Beilenson.  No,  no,  I  certainly  don't.  I  certainly  don't.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  think,  I  am  amongst  those  couple  of  dozen  ac- 
tually of  the  most  conservative  Democrats  in  terms  of  fiscal  votes 
over  the  past  few  years.  I  have  been  somebody  who  has  been  talk- 
ing out  loud  about  this  for  a  long  time,  but  I  have  been  willing  all 
along,  proposing  efforts  to  balance  our  budget  over  a  3-  or  4-year 
period  a  few  years  ago  when  it  would  have  been  much  easier  to  do 
so,  and  willing  to  vote  for  higher  taxes  and  for  cutting  big  pro- 
grams. I  just  prefer  to  go  about  it  directly  and  in  a  real  way.  That 
is  my  only  argument. 

Mr.  Allard.  We  have  had  some  discussion  before  this  committee 
about  the  Budget  Committees  themselves,  whether  we  could  be 
better  served  with  a  Joint  Budget  Committee  which  we  had  in  the 
legislature  that  I  came  from.  We  had  a  Joint  Budget  Committee, 
whether  it  would  be  served  by  completely  eliminating  the  Budget 
Committees  altogether  or  enhancing  their  power.  Do  you  have  any 
feelings  on  the  Budget  Committee's  function  in  this  process? 
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Mr.  Beilenson.  Not  a  lot  in  terms  of  suggesting  differences  from 
what  we  have  got  now.  You  obviously  have  to,  I  think,  have  some 
kind  of  budget  process,  some  overarcing  budget  process  so  we  know 
in  advance.  It  is  hard  for  you  and  me,  John — I  guess,  Dave,  I  guess 
you  were  here  a  little  bit  before  that  time — to  imagine  back  before 
1974  where  nobody  knew  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  what  we 
were  going  to  be  spending  or  how  to  limit  it  or  what  the  revenues 
might  be  until  the  very  end  of  the  year.  You  added  it  all  up.  If  you 
were  lucky,  as  you  were  back  in  those  days  more  often  than  now, 
you  were  somewhere  near  balance,  at  least. 

Mr.  Allard.  May  I  interrupt  you?  At  that  point  in  time  the  exec- 
utive, though,  had  more  discretion  on  spending  on  the  budget  be- 
cause the  1974  act  took  that  away. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  I  don't  know  how  much.  Maybe  you  are  correct 
about  that.  I  wasn't  here.  I  don't  know  how  much  more  power  the 
executive  had.  But  anyway,  yes,  you  have  to  have  a  budget  process. 
We  do  have  one  now,  it  is  not  the  world's  best,  but  I  can't  think  of 
how  to  make  it  a  lot  better.  You  have  got  to  preserve  it  in  some 
form.  I  think  the  Budget  Committee  recently,  certainly  on  our  side, 
I  don't  know  an  awful  lot  about  the  other  side,  has  been  acting  rel- 
atively well  and  relatively  sensibly  especially  in  terms  of,  as  I  sug- 
gested earlier  in  my  testimony,  of  making  substitutes  in  order  so 
we  didn't  start  getting,  as  they  did  some  years  back,  into  everybody 
else's  business  when  the  Budget  Committee  started  asking  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  authorizing  committee,  started  dictat- 
ing what  the  underlying  presumptions  or  assumptions  were  for  in- 
creased funding  or  for  revenues  or  for  decreased  spending.  We  are 
leaving  it  up  to  the  appropriate  committees  now,  and  pretty  much 
in  an  appropriate  way,  I  think. 

You  might  give  some  consideration  to  changing  the  membership 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  always  felt,  for  example,  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  probably  should  serve  on  it.  I  had  a  proposal  sev- 
eral years  ago,  but  in  effect  this  happens  anyway,  that  after  the 
budget  resolution  is  passed,  that  the  Budget  Committee  sort  of  dis- 
solves for  the  rest  of  the  year  because  that  is  its  one  function.  The 
Chairman  would  remain  with  the  staff  to  enforce  all  of  the  limita- 
tions that  have  been  enacted  by  the  two  Houses,  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  on  the  joint  budget  resolution,  but  in  effect  that  is  what 
happens.  We  on  the  Budget  Committee,  other  than  the  Chairman, 
are  not  terribly  busy.  We  don't  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  the  Budget 
Committee  once  April  15  rolls  around.  We  go  back  to  our  other 
committees. 

Mr.  Allard.  On  the  budget  resolution  itself  and  when  it  comes  to 
the  Floor,  you  were  an  advocate  of  limiting  the  amendments  on  the 
Floor,  if  I  understood  your  testimony  here,  to  just  the  major  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Allard.  What  is  the  matter  with  having  an  open  rule  where 
all  Members  can  go  ahead  and  make  their  motions  on  the  Floor 
and  then  it  goes  to  the  opposite  body.  That  body  will  work  its  will, 
and  then  you  have  a  conference  committee,  and  at  that  point  in 
time  work  out  those  differences  and  make  the  final  decisions  that 
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need  to  be  made  on  where  our  budget  would  be  going  as  far  as  a 
resolution. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  It  is  a  good  question,  and  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  if  that  is  what  one  wants  to  do,  and  one  can  make  a  perfect- 
ly decent  argument  for  it,  then  you  should  go  to  Mr.  Obey's  propos- 
al which  I  alluded  to  and  make  the  whole  process  real.  That  is,  in 
fact,  you  have  a  big  package  of  all  this  stuff. 

The  worst  thing  in  the  world — what  you  don't  want  to  go 
through  is  go  through  this  twice  or  three  times.  You  don't  want  to 
go  through  it  on  a  budget  resolution,  vote  on  all  these  specific  un- 
derstandings or  assumptions  and  then  have  to  do  it  again  on  the 
appropriations  and  authorizing  process.  That  is  what  we  tried  to 
avoid  and  successfully,  but  if  this  is  going  to  be  the  real  meaningful 
decision  in  this  omnibus  bill,  as  Dave  had  suggested,  and  there  are 
real  votes,  so  you  are  actually  voting  to  cut  this  and  substitute, 
that  is  fine,  and  in  effect  we  do  that  later  on  in  the  year  when  you 
are  voting  for  or  against  specific  amendments  to  appropriations 
bills  or  authorizing  bills. 

Mr.  Allard.  I  am  wondering  on  the  budget  resolution  if  we 
wouldn't  be  better  off  looking  at  what  our  revenues  are  going  to  be 
and  use  our  revenues  that  are  coming  into  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  basis  for  coming  up  with  those  figures  instead  of  the  pro- 
grammatic side,  and  I  think  they  probably  did  this  in  your  State 
legislature.  They  did  it  in  my  State  legislature. 

First  of  all  we  looked  at  the  revenues,  and  then  once  we  had  es- 
tablished what  we  thought  would  be  reasonable,  and  we  tried  to  be 
conservative  on  those  figures,  reasonable  revenues  to  come  into  the 
Government,  then  we  went  into  the  appropriation  process  to  begin 
to  set  your  priorities  as  to  where  you  think  the  dollars  ought  to  be 
spent. 

I  am  wondering  if  perhaps  that  budget  resolution  shouldn't  be 
based  more  on  consideration  of  revenues  into  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  In  effect  that  is  what  we  do  now.  Finally,  be- 
cause we  have  a  budget  process,  we  are  forced  to  take  into  account 
for  the  first  time,  as  they  didn't,  and  it  is  incomprehensible  to  most 
of  us  how  they  couldn't  or  how  they  did  it  without  it,  although  they 
did  better  somehow  than  we  are  doing  now  with  it  prior  to  1974 
when  you  had  no  real  idea,  as  we  suggested  earlier,  what  the  reve- 
nues might  be.  All  of  us  on  the  committee,  and  all  of  the  Members 
on  the  Floor  are  well  aware  when  they  vote  on  alternative  budget 
substitutes  what  the  revenues  presumably  will  be  for  this  year  and 
make  their  choices  accordingly. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  revenues  are  too  low,  and  we  have  got  to 
raise  them  and  that  is  why  we  voted  for  a  budget  substitute,  that 
among  other  things  raises,  proposes,  directs  some  committee,  I 
guess  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  raise  some  revenues  over  the 
next  5  years,  but  I  have  no  argument  with  you,  Wayne.  It  is  just 
that  we  are  in  a  position,  we  are — the  Budget  Act  now  puts  us  in 
the  position  that  we  ought  to  be  in — of  knowing  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  and  setting  out  the  parameters  and  still  leaving  the  real 
decisions. 

You  can  always  make  the  decision  that  you  want  to  change  the 
process  and  the  function  of  these  other  committees,  but  so  long  as 
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we  maintain  the  three  tiers,  and  especially  the  second  two  tiers  of 
authorizing  and  appropriating  committees,  clearly  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  no  right,  and  I  think  it  is  early  on  the  Floor  and  in  a 
nonmeaningful  way  for  us  to  be  taking  votes  on  those  specific  mat- 
ters. You  do  away  with  one  level,  that  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  Allard.  I  serve  on  the  Budget  Committee,  and  thinking  back 
on  that  debate  in  committee  I  don't  know  as  there  was  much  dis- 
cussion about  revenues  as  much  as  there  was  about  what  was  hap- 
pening with  various  programs. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  That  is  because  you  guys  won't  talk  about  reve- 
nues. 

Mr.  Allard.  I  think  that  that  is  the  important  focus  of  it. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  We  didn't  want  to  offend  you,  so 

Mr.  Allard.  We  need  to  talk  more  about  it,  and  it  needs  to  be 
the  main  focus  on  that  when  the  revenue  comes  forward. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  We  also,  as  you  know,  had  real  time  constraints 
this  year  and  didn't  talk  enough  about  a  lot  of  things  with  specifici- 
ty because  it  is  a  very  difficult  process. 

Mr.  Allard.  With  your  indulgence,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
couple  other  things  I  would  like  to  bring  up,  for  instance  unauthor- 
ized appropriations.  I  have  made  it  a  project  of  mine  to  look  at  un- 
authorized appropriations. 

Those  are  appropriations  that  come  out  of  the  committee  where 
we  don't  have  the  authorizing  legislation,  and  serving  on  the  au- 
thorizing committees  that  I  do  the  argument  that  we  get  from 
them  is  that,  well,  the  Budget  Committee  or  appropriators  are 
taking  away  our  authorizing  responsibility.  Then  if  you  talk  to  the 
appropriators,  they  will  say,  well,  the  authorizers  aren't  doing  their 
job.  They  should  be  showing  more  leadership. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  There  is  some  truth  in  both  statements. 

Mr.  Allard.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  your  comments  are  on 
that. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Being  on  the  Rules  Committee  we  see  this  all  the 
time.  That  is  one  of  our  principal  functions  to  try  to  resolve  those 
problems  between  the  committees  on  that  particular  rule  in  the 
House.  I  think — I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  in  the  last  2  or  3  years 
especially  we  have  done  a  fairly  decent  job  of  it.  When  appropriat- 
ing bills  come  to  us  with  authorizing  legislation  in  them,  we  auto- 
matically, not  that  we  needed  to  because  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees are  looking  at  it  anyway  very  closely,  but  we  automatically 
ask  the  authorizing  committee  Chairman  and  Ranking  Member 
how  they  feel  about  the  proposed  authorizations  within  the  appro- 
priations bills.  We  have  been  very  good  recently  about  not  making 
them  in  order  or  allowing  them  to  be  struck  by  allowing  a  point  of 
order  to  be  taken,  not  protecting  those  particular  portions  of  the 
appropriations  bills,  those  portions  that  the  authorizing  committees 
are  objecting  to. 

What  has  happened  because  authorizing  committees  cannot 
always  get  their  work  done  on  time  for  reasons  that  are  often 
beyond  their  own  control.  They  will  do  their  work  in  the  House,  we 
will  even  pass  the  bill  here,  but  the  Senate  hasn't  acted  on  it  or  the 
President  hasn't  signed  it.  What  is  required,  of  course,  is  for  the 
thing  to  be  already  enacted  into  law,  which  unless  it  has  been  done 
in  a  previous  year  is  virtually  never  the  case. 
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We  force  the  appropriations  and  authorizing  committee  Chair- 
men and  Ranking  Members  to  work  closely  together  so  that  almost 
without  exception — there  are  a  few  exceptions — but  very,  very  few 
I  can  think  of  the  past  few  years  do  we  protect  authorizing  legisla- 
tion in  appropriations  bills  which  is  objected  to  by  the  authorizing 
committees,  so  it  is  a  problem,  but  it  is  less  of  a  problem,  I  think, 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  I  think  we  have  done  a  pretty  good  job 
of  controlling  it. 

Mr.  Allard.  So  you  are  telling  me  that  those  bills  that  come  to 
the  Floor  of  the  House  that  have  the — from  appropriations. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  That  have  authorizations  in  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Allard.  Yes,  that  have  the  unauthorized  appropriations  in 
them,  the  reason  they  are  there  is  because  there  hasn't  been  an  ob- 
jection raised  from  the  authorizing  committee? 

Mr.  Beilenson.  That  is  generally  true.  In  fact,  they  are  appropri- 
ating money  for  something  which  the  authorizers  are  in  the  proc- 
ess themselves  of  passing  the  bill  or  passing  the  authorization  to 
take  care  of  or  already  have,  but  that  bill  has  not  yet  been,  as  I 
said,  passed  by  the  other  House  or  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
or  it  is  not  protected.  They  may  disagree,  but  we  don't  protect 
those  portions  of  the  appropriations  bill,  so  any  Member  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee  can  get  up  and  strike  those  portions  by 
making  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Allard.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Allard.  Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Obey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tony,  I  don't  really  have  a  question.  I  would  just  like  to  sort  of 
muse  out  loud  and  react  to  some  of  the  things  you  have  said.  I 
want  to  start  off  by  saying  that  I  appreciate  your  coming  here.  No 
question  in  my  mind  you  are  one  of  the  very  finest  Members  we 
have.  I  have  always  found  you  to  be  right  on  point,  absolutely  no 
guile  and  willing  to  tell  the  truth  to  people  who  very  often  don't 
want  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Beilenson  Tell  the  truth  as  one  sees  it,  but  one  might  be 
wrong.  One  doesn't  want  to  be  presumptuous. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  think  the  most  important  thing  about  your  state- 
ment is  the  argument  that  what  counts  is  not  so  much  process  but 
will.  As  you  know,  my  favorite  philosopher  is  Archie,  the  cock- 
roach, if^rchie  said  once,  he  said,  "Man  usually  fails  because  he  is 
not  sufficiently  on  the  square  with  himself  or  other  men.  What 
matters  is  not  so  much  what  kind  of  system  man  has,  but  rather 
what  man  does  with  whatever  kind  of  system  he  happens  to  have," 
and  I  happen  to  think  that  is  right. 

I  think,  to  put  it  in  plainer  language,  in  the  language  of  some- 
body like  Ross  Perot,  they  would  simply  say,  "Just  do  it,"  and  I 
think  that  is  what  we  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  That  is  what  we  have  done  at  times.  I  mean,  it 
was  kind  of  ugly  at  the  time  and  you  and  I  opposed  it,  but  that  is 
how  the  Reagan  program  got  through.  It  didn't  make  any  differ- 
ence what  the  process  was,  they  had  the  votes  and  they  got  it 
through.  Mr.  Clinton  may  or  may  not  succeed  in  doing  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  would  just  like  to  wander  through  a  number  of  items 
that  you  mentioned.  You  indicated,  for  instance,  you  are  opposed  to 
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a  constitutional  amendment  to  balance  the  budget.  I  want  to  just 
explain  what  I  have  seen  in  my  own  State  on  that  because  we  have 
a  balanced  budget  process  in  my  State. 

You  cannot  have  a  budget  that  isn't  in  balance,  and  yet  in  the  6 
years  and  3  months  that  I  served  in  the  legislature  before  I  came 
here,  I  saw  Governors  produce  budgets  which  effectively  doubled 
State  indebtedness.  What  they  did  was  simply  put  it  off — they  put 
item  after  item,  largely  a  capital  budget,  off  budget.  They  estab- 
lished a  dummy  building  corporation  which  would  then  go  ahead 
and  sell  bonds  to  build  buildings,  and  people  like  John  Mitchell 
and  other  bond  counsels  made  millions  of  dollars  by  selling  those 
bonds,  and,  in  fact,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  wound  up  being  a 
whole  lot  more,  because  without  having  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  State  behind  those  bonds,  we  had  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  The  same  thing  in  California. 

Mr.  Obey.  So  we  set  up  an  elegant  procedural  nicety  which 
wound  up  satisfying  political  consciences  and  ostensibly  satisfying 
the  constitutional  requirement,  and  in  the  end  what  it  did  is  cost 
taxpayers  more  money,  and  I  am  supremely  confident  in  the  ability 
of  smart  lawyers  to  do  that  in  Washington  with  at  least  equal  abili- 
ty to  that  which  they  demonstrated  in  my  own  State  and  many 
others. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  To  be  fair  to  everybody,  you  are  almost  forced  to 
find  ways  around  such  a  requirement  because  there  are  certain 
things  that  need  to  be  done,  and  as  you  and  I  know  and  some  other 
Members  know,  you  cannot,  in  fact,  balance  a  budget  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time  without  doing  disastrous  things  to  the  econo- 
my, so  if  you  want  to  continue  to  fund  necessary  programs,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  find  some  way  around  it,  by  redefining  what  is  on 
budget,  what  is  off,  whatever. 

Mr.  Obey.  In  my  view,  if  you  want  to  balance  the  budget  you 
simply  have  to  be  real  on  spending  and  on  revenues  without  look- 
ing for  procedural  fixes  that  give  you  an  ability  to  cover  your  you- 
know-what  politically. 

Line-item  veto.  I  want  to  give  you  an  example  of  how  I  think 
that  can  generate  more  spending.  I  am,  I  think,  the  only  Chairman 
in  the  last  decade  in  this  place  who  had  not  one,  not  two  but  three 
letters  from  the  White  House  saying  they  were  going  to  veto  my 
bill  because  we  didn't  spend  enough  money.  That  was  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Other  people  don't  get  that  same  kind  of  letter,  I 
suspect. 

Mr.  Obey.  We  cut  their  bill  by  a  substantial  amount,  and  we 
wound  up  having  the  President  veto  the  foreign  aid  bill  2  years  ago 
because  we  didn't  spend  enough  money.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you 
have  got  a  line-item  veto,  it  is  very  easy  for  a  President  to  come  to 
a  Chairman  and  say,  gee,  sorry,  but  if  you  can't  restore  some 
spending  in  this  account  or  that  account,  you  know,  I  am  sorry 
about  that  airport  tower  that  you  have  got  in  your  district,  but  I 
just  can't  see  my  way  to  clear  it. 

I  know  how  LBJ  would  have  used  an  item  veto  to  whipsaw  this 
Congress  into  absolute  submissiveness  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  More  interestingly,  if  I  may,  I  dealt  with  Mr. 
Reagan  when  he  was  Governor.  He  was  a  pretty  conservative  Gov- 
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ernor  even  as  he  was  a  pretty  conservative  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  back  there  you  needed  two-thirds  votes  to  pass  the 
budget,  and  he  dealt  with  Members,  who  would  go  to  him  and  say, 
look.  Governor,  Mr.  Reagan,  I  am  really  interested  in  this  park 
project  in  my  district.  I  am  interested  in  this  health  clinic,  and  he 
would  wink  at  you  and  say,  I  will  keep  it  mind,  Tony.  When  you 
vote  for  his  budget  then  he  leaves  in  your  little  items. 

I  had  a  lot  of  friends,  I  must  say,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
put  a  few  extra  items  in  because  they  knew  the  Governor  was 
going  to  be  begging  them  for  their  vote  for  his  budget,  and  they 
wanted  some  things  in  there  to  deal  with  him  on.  So  even  Mr. 
Reagan  ended  up,  I  think,  having  us  spend  more  money  even 
though  he  had  a  line — perhaps  because  he  had  at  his  disposal  a 
line-item  veto. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  keep  reminding  people  with  little  effect  that  no  Con- 
gress has  ever  changed  any  President's  budget  by  more  than  3  per- 
cent, going  back  to  1948,  and  we  haven't  changed  it  on  the  upside. 
We  have  changed  it  on  the  downside. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  The  other  problem,  of  course,  with  line-item  veto 
is  that  you  don't  get  at  the  almost  two-thirds  of  the  spending  which 
is  done  automatically  and  which  does  not  cross  a  President's  desk. 
When  you  are  Governor,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  there  is  a  budget 
there,  and  every  bit  of  spending  is  there,  and  you  can  actually  take 
your  pen  and  line  out  different  items,  but  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  access  only  to  35  or  so  percent  of  the  spending 
and  not  to  the  programs,  generally  speaking,  that  are  causing  the 
problem  with  respect  to  increasing  the  size  of  the  deficit  by  so 
much. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  think  that  point  buttresses  a  point  made  by  Mr. 
AUard.  When  I  served  on  the  Budget  Committee,  it  was  certainly 
my  experience  that  people  spend  a  whole  lot  more  time  playing 
mini  Appropriations  Committee  than  they  did  dealing  with  entitle- 
ment or  revenue  issues,  and 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Again,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  toto  has  been  appropriating,  spending  less 
money  every  single  year  under  the  most  recent  two  Republican 
Presidents  than  those  Presidents  had  asked  for  themselves  in  their 
original  budgets. 

Mr.  Obey.  In  my  view  any  line-item  veto  or  any  enhanced  rescis- 
sion gimmick  would  be  a  fraud  if  it  does  not  also  include  an  ability 
to  get  at  variations  from  normal  course  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  can  think  of  hundreds  of  transition  rules  which 
magically  appeared  in  tax  bills,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it 
ought  to  apply  not  just  to  appropriations  but  to  everything  else. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  If  one  wants  to  get  blunt  and  serious  about  defi- 
cits, you  don't  look  at  appropriations,  you  look  at  Ways  and  Means, 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  revenues  and  many  of  the  entitle- 
ments. Those  are  where  the  changes  have  got  to  be  made  if  you  are 
going  to  bring  the  budget  into  any  kind  of  semblance  of  balance. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  would  just  like  to  make  one  last  point.  I  was  here 
before  1973,  and  I  really  believe  that  we  did  a  better  job  of  fiscal 
control  before  the  Budget  Act  and  before  1973.  I  think  the  reason 
for  that  is  because  politicians  have  a  maddening  tendency  in  this 
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town  to  confuse  procedurally  elegant  solutions  with  politically  ef- 
fective solutions,  and  I  think  the  more  elegant  procedurally  the  so- 
lution, oftentimes  the  least  effective  it  is. 

In  those  days  we  had  the  ultimate  of  all  sanctions.  It  is  true,  we 
didn't  have  some  guy  with  a  green  eye  shade  sitting  down  at  CBO 
predicting  what  our  actions  would  result  in  by  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year  that  wasn't  going  to  start  for  9  months  yet.  It  is  true  we  didn't 
have  that  magic  marker  helper,  but  we  did  have  the  ultimate  sanc- 
tion in  knowing  that  the  President  simply  in  those  days  proposed  a 
budget.  If  we  wound  up  spending  more  money  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  he  did,  we  had  to  take  the  heat  for  it  politically  because 
it  was  clear.  You  didn't  have  all  of  these  side  bar  arguments,  these 
green  eye  shade  arguments  about  whether  we  had  met  the  base 
lines  or  whether  we  had — whether  the  outlay  rates  were  going  to 
be  different  in  the  real  world  than  they  were  in  the  bill. 

We  simply  had  to  take  the  political  heat  if  we  exceeded  the 
President's  budget.  We  had  to  take  heat  from  the  press  if  the 
budget  overall  didn't  make  much  sense. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Those  were  simpler  and  easier  times. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  think  political  sanctions  in  the  end  are  a  hell  of  a  lot 
more  effective  than  procedural  sanctions. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  If  you  didn't  have  television  and  you  didn't  have 
recorded  votes — I  know  it  is  anathema  to  suggest  that — we  would 
do  a  more  responsible  job  on  the  budget  and  a  lot  of  other  things, 
too. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  of  that.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Beilenson,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testi- 
mony and  your  responses  to  our  questions.  We  appreciate  you 
coming  here  to  testify. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Our  next  panel  consists  of  a  series  of  four  distin- 
guished experts.  We  just  had  one  distinguished  expert.  We  now  call 
a  panel  of  four  additional  experts,  Stephen  Bell  of  Salomon  Broth- 
ers, Louis  Fisher  of  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  William 
Pound  of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  and  Joseph 
White  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 

Stephen  Bell  has  been  the  Managing  Director  and  Manager  of 
the  Washington,  DC  office  of  Salomon  Brothers  for  the  past  5 
years.  Before  opening  the  Washington  office,  he  was  Chief  of  Staff 
for  the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  He  also  worked  for  our  vice 
chairman,  Senator  Domenici.  Mr.  Bell  appears  weekly  on  national 
television.  He  is  a  political  market  analyst  and  speaks  widely  on 
budgetary  and  fiscal  matters. 

Louis  Fisher  is  a  specialist  in  the  separation  of  powers  for  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  where  he  has  worked  since  1970. 
Mr.  Fisher  is  the  author  of  numerous  books  that  cover  a  wide 
range  of  constitutional  law,  war  powers,  budget  policy,  executive 
legislative  relations,  and  judicial-congressional  relations.  Mr. 
Fisher  is  active  with  the  Central  and  East  European  Law  Initiative 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  And  he  has  traveled  extensively 
for  this  initiative. 

We  also  welcome  today  Mr.  William  Pound,  who  is  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  a  position 
he  has  held  since  September  of  1987.  Before  becoming  executive  di- 
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rector,  he  was  also  Director  of  the  State  Services  Division  of  the 
Conference;  and  he  has  worked  for  the  Conference  since  1975,  I  be- 
Ueve. 

Finally,  we  welcome  Mr.  Joe  White,  who  is  Research  Associate  at 
the  Brookings  Institution,  to  today's  hearings.  Mr.  White  is  cur- 
rently coauthoring  a  major  study  of  the  budget  policies  of  the  1980s 
as  well  as  writing  a  book  on  the  appropriations  process. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  each  of  you. 

Mr.  Spratt.  And  let's  start  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bell,  the  floor  is  yours.  We  have  your  testimony;  so  if  you 
wish  to  summarize  it,  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  without 
objection. 

Let  me  just  say,  as  a  procedural  matter,  for  all  of  your  testimo- 
ny, all  four  of  your  testimonies,  we  will  simply  make  them  part  of 
the  record;  and  if  you  wish  to  summarize,  you  are  welcome  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Bell? 

STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  BELL,  SALOMON  BROTHERS,  INC. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  am  glad  to  see  Chairman 
Obey  here.  We  have  had  a  good  and  productive  relationship  when  I 
was  on  the  Senate  side  and  have  always  thought  that  many  of  his 
discussions  of  the  procedures  we  followed  in  the  early  1980s,  espe- 
cially on  the  Senate  side,  now  have  been  probably  vindicated. 

So  with  that  as  a  start,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  hope  that  this 
committee  is  able  to  produce  real  change;  but  I  hope  it  doesn't 
overestimate  the  amount  of  change  that  may  be  needed. 

If  I  were  going  to  recommend  two  things  to  you  in  an  excess  of 
candor,  it  would  be,  one,  go  to  a  two-year  budget  system;  two,  do 
away  with  the  authorizing  committees  and,  instead,  meld  them 
into  the  appropriations  process;  make  Chairman  Rostenkowski  and 
Chairman  Moynihan  happy  by  making  the  revenue  committee  the 
14th  subcommittee  of  appropriations  and  establish  a  joint  commit- 
tee on  the  budget  that  would,  in  fact,  be  an  arm  of  the  leadership 
and  of  the  appropriations  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
bers. 

I  think  you  will  cut  out,  by  doing  that,  three  or  four  overlapping 
procedure  now,  you  will  give  Members,  especially  in  the  upper 
body,  a  time  to  become  a  little  more  expert  than  I  think  they  are 
now  in  the  specifics  of  budgets  and  specifics  of  line  items  and  pro- 
grams. And  I  think  you  would  probably  reduce  the  number  of  ex- 
cuses that  are  now  used  under  the  rubric  of  overwork  or  oversche- 
duled. 

The  authorizing  committees,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  have  atro- 
phied in  recent  years.  And  the  big  question  we  asked  ourselves  in 
the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  was  who  was  going  to  win,  appro- 
priations, authorizers  or  budget?  Most  people  thought  budget  would 
lose. 

For  one  reason  or  another  the  Budget  Committees  did  not  lose 
power;  the  appropriators  did  not  lose  power  in  my  view.  But  I 
would  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  there  has  been  a  significant 
atrophication  of  what  has  happened  to  the  authorization  commit- 
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tees.  I  think  part  of  that  was  inevitable.  There  is  too  much  work  to 
be  done  and  often  too  few  people  to  do  it. 

So  those  are  my  two  major  recommendations,  based  as  a  practi- 
tioner and  as  a  person  who,  as  your  chief  of  staff,  has  had  to  deal 
with  this  and  with  Members  and  with  others  on  a  pretty  regular 
basis.  Most  of  the  recommendations  are  nice  fodder — that  I  have 
read — are  nice  fodder  for  press  releases  back  home.  I  do  not  think 
you  are  over-perked.  I  don't  know  of  anybody  in  my  firm  that 
thinks  you  are.  That  may  be  because  my  firm  is  kind  of  unusual. 

But  when  I  worked  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  on  the  staff, 
I  know  what  kind  of  perks  senior  management  had  and  what  the 
President  had.  You  pale  in  comparison.  I  know  what  the  work 
loads  are  like  up  here.  Your  work  loads  are  very  similar  to  the 
work  loads  that  many  people  in  the  private  sector  but  not  most 
have  to  put  up  with. 

So  I  hope  you  don't  get  off  into  such  things  as,  should  we  have  a 
change  in  access  to  a  gym,  or  should  we,  in  fact,  have,  in  the  new 
building,  a  gymnasium  or  a  fitness  center.  I  remember  days  and 
days  and  months  and  months  of  debate  on  the  Senate  Floor  devot- 
ed, in  the  1980s  and  late  1970s,  to  that  subject. 

The  most  important  thing  is  to  give  you  a  chance  to  have  well- 
considered  legislation,  and  I  think  what  I  would  call  the  brain 
gap — that  is,  the  knowledge  gap,  more  accurately  put — that  now 
exists  is  the  most  serious  problem  facing  this  Congress.  We  have 
made  these  procedures  very  arcane,  and  we  have  truncated  the 
amount  of  time  in  which  you  get  to  learn  the  game. 

Mrs.  Kassebaum  is  right.  She  says  that  you  need  to  expand  the 
time  in  which  to  get  the  work  done.  I  believe  that  is  right.  That  is 
why  I  say  a  two-year  budget  and  the  other  changes.  But  I  would 
also  tell  you  that  people  are  now  running  against  the  institution 
quite  successfully  and  getting  elected  to  office.  That  scared  me  for 
a  long  time.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  mess  in  your  own  nest, 
as  we  say  back  home,  in  order  to  get  elected,  you  may  always  want 
to  recall  that  you  probably  will  have  to  live  in  that  nest. 

I  suspect  a  lot  of  what  is  happening  now  is  that  people  have 
found  it  useful,  in  light  of  the  Perot  phenomena  and  other  things, 
to  take  the  cheap  shots  at  Congress.  I  happen  to  think  that  most  of 
the  suggestions  that  are  made  and  most  of  the  criticisms  are  slight- 
ly silly,  so  I  hope  you  stick  to  the  main  issues.  I  hope  you  make 
recommendations  that  will  discomfit  your  colleagues  but  will  give 
them  more  time  to  do  their  jobs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bell  is  printed  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  Spratt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Spratt.  With  agreement  of  the  Members,  we  will  simply 
take  testimony  from  the  full  panel,  then  have  questions. 

Mr.  Fisher? 

STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  FISHER,  CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH 

SERVICE 

Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  after  lunch,  so  I  thought  I  would 
take  a  chance  and  have  a  few  words  about  Federal  deficits. 
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The  1974  Budget  Act  had  a  number  of  objectives;  and  one  was  to 
get  control  of  Federal  deficits,  which  at  that  time  were  in  the  $20 
billion,  $25  billion  a  year  range.  Under  Presidents  Ford  and  Carter, 
they  climbed  to  40,  50,  60  billion.  Then  in  the  1981  initiative  by 
President  Reagan  it  doubled  and  tripled  because  of  the  cut  in  taxes 
and  because  of  the  increase  in  defense  spending.  So  now  you  are 
talking  about  $200  billion  a  year. 

Interestingly  the  Budget  Act  was  not  an  effective  tool  in  dealing 
with  deficits  of  that  nature.  Therefore,  in  1985  we  tried  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  which  promised  zero  deficit  by  fiscal  1991.  The 
two  branches  couldn't  meet  that.  They  gave  it  two  more  years  with 
Gramm-Rudman  II  in  1987  to  have  a  zero  deficit  by  fiscal  1993. 
That  didn't  work  out. 

Then  we  ended  up  with  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990, 
which  got  a  lot  of  fanfare  about  controlling  spending  and  deficits. 
But  if  you  look  at  the  5  years  that  will  come  from  the  BEA  of  1990, 
the  total  Federal  deficit  for  those  5  years  will  be  about  $1.5  trillion, 
about  $300  billion  a  year. 

Now  the  Clinton  budget  is  supposed  to  get  deficits  and  spending 
under  control.  But  even  under  those  budgets  sent  up  by  the  admin- 
istration, you  are  talking  about,  I  think,  for  the  next  5  years,  about 
$1  trillion,  about  $200  billion  a  year.  These  are  phenomenal  fig- 
ures. 

When  President  Reagan  came  in  in  1981,  the  debt  accumulated 
from  1789  up  to  that  time,  1981  was  $1  trillion.  By  the  time  he  left 
office,  it  was  $3  trillion.  By  the  time  President  Bush  left  office  it 
was  $4  trillion.  Under  Clinton  it  will  be  five. 

Something  is  phenomenally  wrong  with  the  budget  process,  not 
something  that  can  be  corrected  through  modest  changes.  If  I  have 
to  think  of  one  factor  that  is  wrong  about  the  process  and  has 
gotten  us  in  the  trouble  and  that  can  get  us  out  of  the  trouble  is 
the  lack  of  Presidential  leadership. 

Congressman  Obey  said  that  the  record  shows,  decade  after 
decade.  Congress  lives  within  the  aggregates  sent  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent. There  is  very  little  change.  And  if  a  President  sends  up  a 
budget  that  is  $200  billion,  $300  billion  in  deficit,  there  isn't  any- 
thing within  Congress,  politically  and  institutionally  that  can  cor- 
rect that.  So  that  is  an  objective,  is  the  target,  I  think,  how  do  you 
increase  Presidential  responsibility  to  get  the  process  started  off  in 
the  right  direction? 

If  it  does,  then  Congress  will  live  within  the  aggregates  and  will 
do  what  it  can  do  very  well  to  change  the  priorities.  So  that  is  my 
target. 

The  way  I  would  do  that,  to  increase  Presidential  responsibility, 
to  keep  the  spotlight  on  them,  is  to  do  away  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. In  my  paper — I  won't  go  through  it — I  give  a  lot  of  reasons 
why  I  think  the  budget  resolution  has  undermined  presidential  re- 
sponsibility, the  very  thing  that  we  need  for  a  solution. 

For  many  reasons,  multiple  budgets  are  very  confusing  to  the 
public  and  to  the  media.  If  a  bill  is  on  the  Floor  and  someone  says 
the  bill  is  above  budget  or  below  budget,  nobody  has  any  idea  what 
that  means.  You  don't  know  if  you  are  talking  about  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  or  the  budget  resolution;  you  have  no  measuring  rod. 
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Now,  the  1974  act  also  made  the  assumption,  which  is  a  reasona- 
ble one,  that  the  best  process  for  Congress  is  one  that  is  compre- 
hensive. That  isn't  like  the  pre-1974  process.  That  was  criticized  for 
being  fragmented  and  splintered.  It  is  hard  to  argue  against  that, 
have  a  comprehensive  process  where  everything  is  in  one  package. 

The  odd  thing  is — Mr.  Obey  said  this  and  Mr.  Beilenson  said  it  as 
well — is  that  the  results,  if  we  are  interested  in  results,  were  better 
before  1974  than  they  have  been  after  1974  with  an,  undoubtedly, 
elegant  process.  We  have  many  examples  in  the  past  where,  acting 
in  the  comprehensive  way,  is  not  the  most  effective  tool.  Certainly 
we  don't  have  comprehensive  tariff  bills  as  we  used  to  throughout 
the  1920s,  until  they  became  too  embarrassing  for  Congress. 

I  want  to  spend  the  last  few  minutes  on  what  would  life  be  like 
without  budget  resolutions?  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  unease  about 
it;  people  would  be  afraid  without  budget  resolutions  you  would 
lose  control. 

One  of  the  objections  is  that,  without  budget  resolutions,  without 
having  points  of  order,  without  having  allocations,  without  having 
money  distributed  by  the  budget  resolutions  that  you  would  have 
runaway  spending.  I  thought  some  of  the  testimony  was  very  inter- 
esting a  couple  years  ago  by  Rudy  Penner,  a  former  CBO  director. 
He  said,  very  interestingly,  that  before  1974,  the  budget  process 
was  not  very  centralized,  it  was  not  organized,  it  was  not  sophisti- 
cated, and  yet  the  results  were  better.  And  I  think  there  is  always 
a  danger  when  you  go  from  a  decentralized  process  which  requires 
leadership,  which  requires  Presidential  leadership,  which  requires 
internal  leadership  in  both  Houses,  and  go  to  a  centralized  coordi- 
nated process,  that  you  take  away  what  you  need  most  from  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  the  President,  and  that  is  leadership 
and  being  able  to  take  the  heat. 

There  is  concern  about  enforcement  mechanisms  that,  if  you 
didn't  have  a  budget  resolution,  would  there  be  any  way  to  main- 
tain control  the  way  we  have  it  now.  Well,  the  fact  is  we  main- 
tained control  before  1974,  and  we  did  know  the  figures.  I  was  here. 
I  came  in  1970.  We  had  no  budget  resolutions,  and  people  had  scor- 
ekeeping  reports.  You  knew  exactly  what  the  President  sent  up; 
you  knew  where  each  bill  was  when  it  came  out  of  committee  as  to 
whether  it  was  within  the  President's  budget  or  not.  So  there  are 
ways  to  have  control  without  budget  resolutions,  and  they  are  po- 
litical checks  and  political  leadership. 

The  third  objection  raised  is  that  budget  resolutions  are  conven- 
ient, and  they  are.  They  are  very  convenient  for  making  a  decision 
and  telling  the  appropriation  committees  and  entitlement  commit- 
tees how  much  they  are  going  to  get  and  eventually  how  you 
spread  it  out  among  the  13  appropriations  subcommittees.  Very 
convenient. 

But  the  result  of  that  process,  no  matter  how  convenient  it  is  in- 
ternally to  Congress,  is  the  catastrophe  for  the  Nation.  You  have  to 
think  twice  about  it.  I  think  that  is  where  we  are,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  get  out  of  it. 

The  changes  I  would  make  would  be  simply  to  abolish  the  budget 
resolution,  put  heat  on  the  President,  put  heat  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  CBO  would  remain  in  place,  do  the  work  it  has  to  do. 
The  budget  committees  would  remain  in  place  to  do  the  work  they 
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have  to  do,  work  that  cannot  be  done  by  single  committees,  issues 
that  cut  across  jurisdiction,  particularly  entitlements  and  reconcili- 
ation bills  and  credit  policy. 

So  I  will  stop  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fisher. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Fisher  is  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Pound. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  POUND.  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 

STATE  LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  Pound.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  committee,  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  State  experi- 
ence and  how  it  might  affect  what  you  are  doing  here.  I  do  that 
with  some  trepidation,  recognizing  that  there  are  Members  of  the 
committee  with  a  wealth  of  experience  in  the  State  legislative 
budget  process. 

I  think  there  are  significant  differences  that  I  was  asked  to  com- 
ment on  in  the  State  process,  and  that  is  that  the  States  operate 
primarily  under  the  balanced  budget  requirement;  though  as  Con- 
gressman Obey  pointed  out  earlier  this  afternoon,  there  can  be — 
there  are  some  ways  that  that  can  be  evaded.  But  the  practice  of 
having  to  meet  a  revenue  target,  an  expenditure  target,  in  the 
States,  colors  the  whole  State  legislative  budget  process  in  a  way,  I 
think,  that  does  not  precisely  parallel  that  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  fact  is  that  while  States  in  recent  years  have  found  ways  to 
overspend,  if  we  might  put  it,  or  to  defer  expenditures  from  year  to 
year,  primarily  by  going  to  capital  budgeting — a  subject  I  know  has 
been  discussed  for  the  U.S.  Congress — and  by  bonding  for  some  ac- 
tivities like  that,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  it  is  not  growing  very 
much  in  the  States. 

The  reality  is  that  the  States  do  live  within  an  expenditure 
target,  again,  having  taken  capital  budgeting  in  many  States  off  in 
a  way  that  the  U.S.  Congress  does  not  have  to  do. 

The  political  reality  of  that,  I  think,  colors  the  ability,  creates 
the  ability  in  the  Congress  or  in  the  State  legislatures,  rather,  to 
determine  a  level,  a  target,  and  stick  to  it  within  which  the  appro- 
priations committee,  ways  and  means,  joint  finance — whatever  it 
may  be  called — is  able  to  live;  and  it  drives  the  whole  process  in 
the  States. 

No  State  has  as  complex  a  process  as  the  Congress  does  for  estab- 
lishing budget  targets,  appropriating  money,  determining  the  proc- 
ess during  the  year. 

In  viewing  the  State  process  over  a  number  of  years,  working 
with  it  and  working  with  legislators  and  in  talking  to  legislators  as 
the  congressional  process  has  evolved,  I  think  if  they  could  send 
you  one  message  it  would  be  that  the  process  here  is  too  complex; 
it  needs  to  be  simplified.  Any  process  that  cannot  be  very  readily 
understood,  not  only  by  the  public  but  by  people  who  deal  with 
these  things  on  a  regular  basis — and  I  think  the  congressional  proc- 
ess falls  into  that  trap  a  lot  of  the  time — any  process  that  is  that 
complex  has  problems;  has  problems,  I  think,  for  the  health  of  the 
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institution,  for  the  health  of  legislative  institutions  generally  in 
terms  of  the  level  of  public  support  and  understanding  that  exists. 

States  varied  widely,  of  course,  in  their  practices  in  terms  of  the 
way  committees  are  structured.  We  have  about  15  or  16  States  that 
operate  with  a  joint  budget  process  in  some  way.  They  vary  widely 
in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  people  who  serve  on  committees,  as 
Congressman  Obey  knows  and  again  Mr.  Allard. 

Colorado  is  the  extreme,  at  one  end,  with  only  a  six-member 
Joint  Budget  Committee;  very  powerful. 

Wisconsin  has,  today,  a  16-member  committee;  again,  very  pow- 
erful, in  which  the  revenue  and  appropriations  functions  are  com- 
bined in  the  Wisconsin  situation. 

One  of  the  things  that  it  has  created  is  a  very  close  combination 
in  the  States  and  a  growing  one,  I  believe,  in  combining  policy  and 
appropriations. 

Wisconsin,  again,  may  be  the  most  extreme  element  of  that  in 
recent  years  where  the  budget  bill  has  become  the  primary  policy 
vehicle  of  the  Wisconsin  general  assembly;  but  they  are  not  unique 
nor  isolated  in  that  because  it  is  a  growing  practice  in  the  States 
that  appropriations  committees  or  budget  committees  have  much 
more  influence,  I  think,  on  the  general  policy  process  than  prob- 
ably was  true  20  to  30  years  ago.  It  illustrates,  in  part,  that  just  as 
you  are  undergoing  this  examination  that  the  budget  process  is  a 
dynamic  and  changing  one  in  the  States.  It  isn't  static. 

One  of  the  things  that  creating  smaller  committees  that  deal 
with  budgetary  matters  has  done  is,  I  think  that  in  many  States 
you  would  find  it  enhances  the  tension  that  exists  between  the  ap- 
propriations committee  and  the  remaining  committees  of  the  body. 
That  is  simply  a  fact  of  life. 

Some  States  have  tried  to  deal  with  that  by  expanding  the  appro- 
priations process,  most  notably,  Utah  at  an  extreme,  where  they 
have  placed  all  Members  of  the  body  on  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  has  been  experimented  with  in 
several  States.  And  I  think,  in  reality,  it  returns  to  a  super  com- 
mittee to  ultimately  make  apportionment  or  make  sure  people  live 
within  the  caps  or  the  revenue  that  is  available  for  expenditure. 

One  thing  that  I  would  comment  on  that  I  think  has  worked  well 
in  most  States  is  consensus  revenue  forecasting.  Seventeen  States 
have  adopted  a  procedure  for  that  with  remarkable  success  in 
recent  years,  even  given  divided  Government  in  a  number  of  the 
States.  The  ability,  normally  statutory,  for  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  and  the  executive  to  agree  on  a  revenue  forecast  and 
then  shape  the  expenditure  target — the  budget  target  for  the 
coming  year  has  worked  with  remarkable  success,  I  think.  Florida, 
in  my  written  comments,  stands  out  as  a  very  good  example  on 
that. 

I  would  conclude  with  just  a  few  comments  about  the  line-item 
veto,  since  the  States  are  frequently  referred  to  as,  I  guess,  the  lab- 
oratory on  that  one.  It  came  up  in  the  previous  testimony  with  Mr. 
Beilenson. 

Forty-three  States  have  line-item  veto.  I  think  that  the  experi- 
ence that  we  have  had  at  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures in  looking  at  that  and  that  the  States  have  had  would  be  that 
its  effect  is  primarily  on  the  margins  of  budgets.  It  is  not  a  major 
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factor  in  determining  behavior  between  legislative  and  executive. 
Its  effectiveness  is  limited.  It  frequently  becomes  a  matter,  I  think, 
of  horse  trading,  as  was  pointed  out  in  earlier  comment  on  that, 
and  is  not  something  that  exercises  great  budgetary  control. 

However,  I  would  refer  to  comments  that  were  offered  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  in  Colorado  earlier  this  year, 
Senator  Michael  Byrd,  where  he  said,  "It  is,  perhaps,  most  impor- 
tant for  what  it  implies;  it  creates  an  atmosphere  that  is  resistant 
to  certain  kinds  of  spending  and  certain  kinds  of  particular 
projects.  The  threat  of  the  line-item  veto  may,  in  fact,  be  more  real 
than  its  usage." 

I  would  also  just  comment  briefly  on  annual  versus  biennial 
budgeting.  The  States,  in  recent  years,  have  shifted  some  on  that. 
In  fact,  over  a  period  of  any  four  or  5  years,  somebody  goes  one 
way  and  somebody  goes  the  other  way  in  recent  practice. 

I  think  the  experience  in  recent  years  is  that  biennial  budgeting 
has  become  very  difficult  for  many  States.  While  they  may  have, 
on  the  surface,  a  biennial  budget,  in  fact,  it  is  a  biennial  budget 
with  great  annual  adjustments;  that,  particularly  at  the  State 
level,  the  difficulty  of  estimating  revenue  and  perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly certain  kinds  of  expenditures,  demands  of  entitlement  pro- 
grams, or  programs  which  are  population  driven  have  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  project  over  a  period  of  2  years  what  the  state  of  the  econo- 
my is  going  to  be  and  what  the  revenue  available  for  expenditure 
will  be. 

The  bulk  of  the  States  today  do  budget  annually  rather  than  bi- 
ennially. And  as  I  noted,  those  that  do  budget  biennially  do  it  in 
annual  increments  a  lot  of  the  time. 

With  that,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Pound.  We  appreciate 
your  testimony.  It  was  very  helpful. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Pound  is  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  White? 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  WHITE,  THE  BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman,  believe  it  or  not  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
speak  about  the  budget  process,  perhaps  because  I  don't  have  to 
live  with  it  or  work  with  it.  And  it  is  also  a  pleasure  to  testify 
along  with  such  a  distinguished  panel,  a  number  of  whose  Mem- 
bers have  actually  helped  educate  me  on  the  subject. 

My  own  testimony  is  in  some  sense  a  supplement  to  that  of  Drs. 
Mann  and  Ornstein,  which  I  helped  to  prepare  on  the  budget  proc- 
ess. So  between  those  two  pieces,  there  is  both  a  critique  of  what 
we  consider  bad  ideas  and  an  agenda  of  what  I  certainly  consider 
good  ones. 

In  making  those  choices,  my  colleagues  and  I  certainly  share  a 
few  premises.  One  is  that  Congress  is  part  of  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  that  is  going  to  make  action  difficult  and  is  supposed 
to. 

The  second  is  that,  for  the  system  to  work,  Congress  and  the 
President  must  work  together;  and  it  works  best  if  the  President 
leads. 
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The  third  is  that  disagreement  will  occur.  And  we  believe  that 
procedures  to  resolve  conflicts  between  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lature should  maintain  the  status  of  Congress  as  the  first  branch  of 
Government. 

I  also  believe  that  one  function  of  us  academics — and  I  tried  to 
do  that  in  my  written  testimony — is  to  step  back  and  provide  some 
perspective  on  the  situations  in  which  you  find  yourselves.  And 
that  is  particularly  important  in  this  case  with  such  a  complex  and 
frustrating  process.  And  so  I  reviewed  the  history  and  purposes  of 
the  budget  process  in  my  testimony  and  found  surprisingly  good 
reasons  for  it,  perhaps  like  Congressman  Beilenson's  review. 

For  instance,  the  difference  between  entitlements  and  annually 
appropriated  programs  was  not  invented  to  make  budgeting  more 
difficult  to  control  and  more  confusing.  It  follows  from  the  nature 
of  the  tasks  you  are  trying  to  accomplish  in  those  different  catego- 
ries of  programs.  Budget  resolutions  may  be  a  waste  of  time  in 
some  circumstances  but  not  in  others. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the  work  of  designing 
programs  or  of  authorizing  is  different  from  funding  and  managing 
programs  or  appropriating.  And  I  think,  certainly  in  my  studies  of 
the  appropriations  process,  based  on  not  only  my  interviews  with 
participants  but  with  those  people  who  deal  with  both  authorizers 
and  appropriators,  ranging  from  0MB  to  agency  budget  offices  to 
lobbyists  to  even  some  authorizing  committee  folk,  there  does 
appear  to  be  a  difference. 

Among  our  conclusions  are,  first,  that  since  the  whole  political 
system  makes  action  difficult,  fixed  targets  of  sequesters  as  a  way 
to  force  action  fail. 

Secondly,  item  vetoes  and  enhanced  rescission — which,  in  the 
proposals  I  have  seen,  is  much  worse — would  do  little  to  reduce  the 
deficit  at  a  great  cost  to  Congress'  constitutional  role. 

Third,  whether  a  balanced  budget  rule  in  the  context  of  an 
amendment  is  a  good  idea  in  principle  is  a  matter  of  economic  and 
political  belief. 

I  should  point  out  that  most  countries  don't  have  it,  and  that  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  is  very  different  from  that  of 
States.  This  Federal  Government  does  not  have  a  capital  budget, 
and  the  Federal  Government  does  have  a  fiscal  policy,  sometimes; 
but  it  is  clear  that  a  constitutional  balanced  budget  rule  would 
backfire  under  the  common  circumstances. 

And  my  analysis  of  the  job  performed  by  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees explains  why  both  I  and  Drs.  Mann  and  Ornstein  argued 
that  authorizing  committees'  resentment  of  appropriators  should 
best  be  addressed  by  making  passage  of  legislation  easier,  not  by 
changing  jurisdictions.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  no  reform  is 
possible  or  useful,  just  that  reforms  must  work  with  the  system  or 
at  least  not  against  it. 

Authorizers  could  be  helped  by  changes  in  the  budget  schedule, 
such  as  an  understanding  that  appropriations  not  reach  the  House 
Floor  before  June  1  and  encouragement  from  the  leadership  to  get 
the  authorizers  to  move  before  then.  There  is  no  great  need  to 
move  appropriations  any  earlier  than  June  1. 

If  the  budget  resolution  is  basically  about  setting  broad  priorities 
in  fiscal  policy,  I  don't  think  it  needs  to  be  passed  more  than  once 
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every  2  years.  I  think  there  are  good  reasons  to  have  annual  appro- 
priations. I  think  that  the  schedule  for  those  two  different  process- 
es is  probably  driven  by  different  reasons,  but  I  do  not  see  why  we 
need  annual  budget  resolutions. 

To  the  extent  deficit  reduction  requires  eliminating  entire  discre- 
tionary programs — which  is  the  most  efficient  way  to  deal  with  dis- 
cretionary programs  if  you  are  trying  to  cut  spending  in  them — I 
think  that  goes  beyond  the  normal  role  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees. And  I  think,  therefore,  that  Congress  should  be  willing  to 
extend  reconciliation  to  discretionary  programs  which  would  allow 
authorizers,  not  appropriators,  to  make  the  decisions  to  find  the 
cuts  there. 

I  also  think — and  here  I  agree  with  Dr.  Fisher  very  strongly — 
that  to  reduce  the  deficit,  Presidents  must  be  encouraged  to  be 
more  responsible.  That  is  not  a  matter  necessarily  of  giving  them 
more  authority;  but  Federal  budgeting  works  best  when  the  Presi- 
dent makes  proposals  to  which  Congress  must  respond  but  on 
which  it  is  not  free  to  work  its  will. 

The  reason  the  President  is  helpful  is  very  simple.  If  the  Presi- 
dent makes  the  first  proposal,  makes  a  set  of  proposals,  then  Con- 
gress can  do  two  things  to  the  proposals.  The  ones  that  it  accepts,  it 
can  share  blame  with  the  President  for;  it  can  say  this  is  the  Presi- 
dent's idea,  don't  blame  us.  The  ones  that  it  rejects,  well,  then  it 
replaces;  and  whoever  it  cuts  in  the  replacement  is  mad  at  them; 
but  whoever  they  protected  is  happy  with  Congress.  So  a  Presiden- 
tial proposal  first  allows  Congress  to  gain  a  little  credit  and  share 
some  blame.  Whereas  if  Congress  goes  first,  it  gets  all  the  pain,  so 
it  is  very  useful  to  Congress  to  have  an  honest  Presidential  propos- 
al. 

The  idea — and  I  line  out  some  procedures  for  doing  this — is  to 
create  a  situation  in  which  the  President  does  make  an  honest  pro- 
posal. The  problem  is  that,  while  in  general,  the  old  process  with- 
out a  budget  resolution  did  that,  its  failure  was  that  sometimes  the 
President  and  Congress  are  going  to  have  different  fiscal  policy  pri- 
orities. They  are  going  to  want  to  set  different  standards.  And  the 
reason  the  budget  resolution  process  was  created  was  not  mainly  to 
prevent  deficits  but  to  enable  Congress  to  articulate  a  fiscal  policy 
back  in  those  days  when  we  had  one. 

If  you  have  deficits  of  5  or  4  percent  of  GDP,  everybody  thinks 
the  deficit  should  go  down  and,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  get  the 
President  to  lead.  And  the  current  process  backfires.  But  under 
other  circumstances  you  might  want  something  like  a  budget  reso- 
lution. 

So  those  are  a  large  part  of  the  positive  agenda  here.  I  would  like 
to  end  by  asking  you  to  consider  a  distinction  in  your  reform  ef- 
forts, in  general,  that  I  have  found  useful  in  thinking  about  both 
the  appropriations  process  in  particular  and  congressional  reform 
in  general  because  the  objects  of  reform  can  be  very  different  from 
proposal  to  proposal. 

In  my  work  in  the  appropriations  process  in  particular,  I  have 
been  struck  by  two  different  world  views  about  Congress,  views 
that  I  call  policy-making  and  legislative  life.  Policy-making  evalu- 
ates the  actions  of  Congress  in  terms  of  how  they  change  the  world 
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outside.  Legislative  life  is  a  viewpoint  in  terms  of  hov^  it  feels  to  be 
within  Congress.  And  I  think  they  are  very  different. 

A  complicated  budget  process,  for  example,  may  produce  better 
policy  but  much  more  tired  and  perplexed  and  frustrated  legisla- 
tors. The  dimensions  can  also  be  confused.  I  would  argue  that  in 
the  current  era  of  tight  budgets,  the  appropriations  committees 
have  seemed  to  other  Members  of  Congress  to  become  much  more 
powerful,  and  there  are  some  reasons  for  that. 

But  as  an  outsider,  interested  in  policy,  it  seems  to  me  that  ap- 
propriators,  in  fact,  have  less  influence  on  the  world  because  they 
have  got  less  money  to  play  with  than  they  did  in  the  1970s  where- 
as most  people  in  Congress  think  the  appropriators  have  gotten 
more  powerful. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  the  relationships  among  Mem- 
bers and  the  ability  to  affect  the  world.  And  most  people  outside 
don't  care  all  that  much  about  the  relations  among  Members. 

Similarly,  there  is  a  lot  of  resentment  of  the  budget  and  appro- 
priations committees  because,  by  the  structure  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess, they  are  the  bringers  of  the  bad  news;  they  are  what  Members 
see  in  legislative  life.  But  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the  trou- 
bles of  authorizing  committees,  for  example,  are  due  far  more  to 
general  policy  conditions,  to  divided  Government  and  a  lack  of 
money  than  to  incursions  by  other  committees. 

Everyday  life  in  Congress  causes  people  to  think  in  terms  of  in- 
ternal institutions,  but  they  are  less  important  than  the  broad 
policy  environment. 

Finally,  I  think  there  is  a  third  dimension  of  reform.  And  I  am 
afraid  I  can't  offer  you  much  hope  about  that.  The  third  dimension 
of  reform  is  the  legitimacy  of  Congress.  Policymaking  can  affect  le- 
gitimacy because  if  policy  works  the  public  is  happier  than  if  it 
does  not  work.  But  there  are  many  problems  that  we  don't  know 
how  to  solve. 

In  general,  economic  conditions,  which  matter  most,  have  little 
to  do  with  congressional  procedure.  Legislative  life  does  affect  legit- 
imacy. If  procedures  create  delays  that  are  marked  in  the  press  or 
one  group  of  Members  attacks  the  institution  out  of  bitterness 
about  its  treatment,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Drs.  Mann  and 
Ornstein  suggested  some  things  to  make  life  easier  for  the  House 
Minority.  But  attacking  Congress  is  nothing  new. 

Members  ran  for  Congress  by  running  against  Congress,  as  Pro- 
fessor Richard  Farrell  put  it,  long  before  the  current  ill  feeling  be- 
tween House  Republicans  and  House  Democrats,  nor  can  your 
choices  do  much  about  the  proliferation  of  alternative  modes  of 
negative  mobilization  of  opinion,  such  as  direct  mail  and  talk  radio 
that  provide  the  vehicles  for  the  term  limit  campaign. 

So,  in  short,  you  cannot  do  much  about  legitimacy.  You  can 
adopt  your  proposals  to  try  to  somewhat  improve  policymaking  and 
legislative  life.  And  that  can  only  help  in  the  long  run. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  White  is  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  White,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  AUard. 

Mr.  Allard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  welcome 
all  of  you  here  this  afternoon.  I  appreciated  all  of  your  comments. 
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Mr.  Pound,  in  reading  over  your  prepared  comments,  it  seems  as 
though  the  States  have  more  in  common  with  each  other  than 
what  the  Federal  Government  has  with  the  States,  particularly 
when  you  look  at  the  balanced  budget  amendment  and  the  line- 
item  veto. 

If  we  had  a  balanced  budget  amendment — and  I  am  a  proponent 
of  the  balanced  budget  amendment  and  the  line-item  veto  both  be- 
cause as  a  State  legislator  I  worked  under  that  and  I  felt  that  they 
did  help  create  more  accountability  and  made  the  system  more  re- 
sponsive and  better.  But  if  we  did  have  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment for  Congress  to  have  to  comply  with,  do  you  think,  then,  that 
the  State  procedures  would  be  more  applicable  to  Congress? 

Mr.  Pound.  Quite  likely  they  would.  It  would  bring  Congress 
more  into — it  would  make  it  more  like  the  situation  which  faces 
State  legislatures. 

But  it  does  beg  the  question  of  fiscal  policy,  I  think,  that  has 
been  touched  on  by  others  here.  It  would  also,  I  think,  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  have  an  effect  on  the  States  in  another  way,  in 
the  sense  that  the  decree  could  possibly  create  a  situation  that 
would  affect  State  budgeting  in  some  ways  if  there  were  a  transfer 
of  expenditures  to  the  States  even  greater  than  has  occurred  to 
some  extent  in  the  last  20  years  or  so. 

Mr.  Allard.  Somebody  had  mentioned  earlier  in  testimony — I 
don't  know  who  made  this — that  the  unpredictability  of  the  State's 
budget — I  guess  you,  Mr.  White,  maybe  made  that  comment — 
where  the  States  have  a  hard  time  predicting  revenues,  and  they 
have  a  hard  time  dealing  with  the  entitlements. 

But  I  think  the  one  thing  that  wasn't  mentioned  is  this  continual 
flood  of  mandates  that  come  from  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government  down  to  the  States.  And  they  put  their  budgets  togeth- 
er, and  they  find  out  that  next  year  they  have  to  deal  with  a  whole 
different  set  of  mandates. 

I  think  all  three  of  those,  if  I  might  add  a  little  more  thought, 
contribute  to  the  unpredictability  of  State  budgets.  There  was  some 
difference  in  the  prepared  statements  between  you,  Mr.  Pound,  and 
Mr.  White  about  whether  the  States  have  separate  authorizing  and 
appropriating  functions  or  whether  most  States  are  combining 
them. 

If  I  remember  your  statements  right,  you  indicated,  Mr.  Pound, 
that  you  thought  more  States  were  combining  the  authorizing  and 
appropriating  functions;  and  Mr.  White  is  saying  that  they  have 
kept  them  distinctly  different. 

I  am  wondering  if  both  of  you  would  elaborate  a  little  bit  further 
because  there  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
what  is  happening  in  the  States  between  both. 

Mr.  White.  OK.  The  point  that  I  was  largely  trying  to  make  is 
that  the  historic  distinction  between  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions is  not  something  that  was  dreamed  up  to  make  life  more  com- 
plicated for  Congress  but  has  existed  since  1789,  was  in  fact  taken 
from  State  governments  and  that  to  the  extent  that  it  is — I  would 
say  to  the  extent  that  is  eroding  now,  it  is  eroding  in  a  direction  I 
don't  much  like,  which  is  further  subordination,  some  subordina- 
tion of  the  authorizing  process  to  the  appropriations  process. 
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In  a  context  where  most  of  the  proposals  have  not  been  Mr. 
Bell's  proposal  to  abolish  the  entire  authorizing  process  and  make 
one  giant  appropriations  committee  but  where  the  proposals  have 
been  to  abolish  the  appropriations  committee,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  the  different  jobs  that  are,  in  fact,  done. 

Now,  when  you  have  serious  budget  constraint,  the  room  for 
action  by  authorizing  committees,  obviously,  to  the  extent  that  new 
legislation,  new  policy  requires  new  money  is  greatly  reduced.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  design  congressional  procedures 
as  if  you  will  always  be  in  the  kind  of  budgetary  situation  that  we 
are  in  now.  I  think  that  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
concentrate  all  its  decisions  in  the  way  that  some  State  govern- 
ments do  is  much  less  because  the  Federal  Government  is  more 
complicated.  And  I  think  that  I  would  be  very  leery  about  having, 
say,  the  appropriations  committee  writing  the  hard  rock  mining 
law  or  crime  bill  or  new  bankruptcy  law. 

If  nothing  else,  the  requirements  of  being  a  staff  and  of  the  work 
that  staff  do  in  these  two  processes  are  very,  very  different.  And  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  people  shifting  back  and  forth  between  those 
roles. 

Mr.  Allard.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Pound. 

Mr.  Pound.  If  I  might  respond,  I  don't  think  there  is  as  much 
difference  as  it  might  have  appeared  between  our  testimony.  The 
authorization  process  in  the  States  historically,  I  agree,  began  that 
way  and  has  been  distinct.  I  think  there  is  a  melding  of  it  occur- 
ring, though,  in  a  number  of  the  States  with  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  Mr.  White  just  pointed  out  of  the  appropriations  committee 
becoming  almost  a  super  legislating  committee,  where  other  types 
of  substantive  legislation,  in  fact,  sometimes  quite  significant  legis- 
lation, a  rewrite  of  the  School  Finance  Act  or  any  number  of  other 
things,  may  occur  through  the  appropriations  bill  rather  than  as 
might  have  taken  place  20  or  30  years  ago  through  the  Judiciary 
Committee  or  the  Education  Committee. 

And  my  own  observation  would  be  that  is  not  necessarily  a 
healthy  trend  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Allard.  Mr.  Bell,  you  have  indicated  support  for  Senator 
Kassebaum's  proposal  to  do  away  with  the  appropriating  commit- 
tees. And  I  thought  maybe  I  would  give  you  an  opportunity  to  talk 
about  this  subject. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  don't  think  you  should  do  away  with  the  appropria- 
tions committee.  I  think  that  Senator  Kassebaum's  idea,  as  a  stra- 
tegic idea  of  expanding  the  time  in  which  Members  have  to  work, 
is  good. 

But  let  me  throw  out  a  couple  of  little  warnings  to  you,  that  I 
don't  like  to  lecture  people  who  are  my  superiors  in  intelligence 
and  experience. 

Mr.  Allard.  We  are  sitting  on  the  same  level  here. 

Mr.  Bell.  If  you  will  let  me  just  pontificate  for  a  second.  Number 
one,  most  of  the  world  I  have  dealt  with,  whether  it  is  universities, 
the  media,  now  at  a  big  transnational  company,  or  Congress,  were 
very  messy  places.  The  best  places  I  worked  at  were  the  messiest. 

Now,  we  got  ourselves,  the  firm,  in  a  lot  of  trouble  over  the  last  2 
years.  You  are  all  aware  of  that.  It  cost  us  a  lot  of  money.  The 
folks  who  got  us  in  trouble  were  the  most  organized,  best  educated. 
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and  most  intelligent  folks:  number  one,  at  MIT  and  number  two,  at 
Harvard  and  a  25-year  old  professor  at  la-di-da. 

So  I  have  come  to  value  wisdom  and  skepticism  and  messiness 
more  than  I  used  to.  I  don't  think  you  want  efficiency  in  this 
system.  I  don't  think  that,  as  I  say  in  my  testimony,  what  Jefferson 
and  Madison  and  Adams  held  out  as  great,  overwhelmingly  kind  of 
virtues.  They  might  want  good  legislation,  which  takes  a  long  time; 
but  they  certainly  didn't  want  some  guy  like  me  coming  in  with  a 
bright  idea  in  1981  being  able  to  impose  my  will  through  reconcilia- 
tion before  most  of  the  assistant  secretaries  of  the  new  administra- 
tion had  been  appointed.  Very  efficient  system.  We  made  a  mistake 
in  1981.  I  think  you  all  will  probably  make  a  similar  mistake  in  a 
bipartisan  manner  this  time. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  system  is  strong  enough  and  messy 
enough  to  survive  it.  I  believe  appropriators  control  the  purse 
strings.  And  ultimately  that  is  where  policy-making  power  is.  Don't 
make  people  go  through  two  or  three  kinds  of  operations.  Have  a 
joint  committee,  as  I  say,  on  the  budget  appointed  by  the  leader- 
ship and  with  the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Members  of  the 
appropriations  committee — have  them  do  their  two  year  outline; 
have  the  appropriators  do  their  work,  including  oversight  and  in- 
vestigations in  the  second  part  of  that  two-year  cycle.  And  I  think 
you  will  find  Members  who  are  better  educated;  legislation  will  be 
slowed  down,  which  I  think  is  a  good  thing;  you  will  probably  pass 
less;  and  it  will  probably  be  better  legislation. 

So  I  think  you  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  workload  and  realize 
that — give  Members  more  time.  That  is  my  basic  point. 

Mr.  Allard.  I  agree  with  all  your  comments  on  needing  to  sim- 
plify the  process,  and  I  think  with  that  we  have  increased  account- 
ability. I  also  agree  that  if  you  get  too  efficient — we  don't  want 
that  either.  Certainly  that  isn't  what  our  Founding  Fathers,  I 
think,  had  in  mind.  But  I  do  think  they  had  in  mind  a  certain 
amount  of  skepticism  about  the  Congress,  and  they  were  wanting 
to  see  more  accountability  to  those  elected  Members.  And  I  think 
that  is  where  we  really  need  to  focus  our  attention. 

I  made  some  earlier  comments  about  Floor  procedure  with  the 
budget.  If  you  don't  allow  Members  to  make  their  amendments,  I 
think  you  take  away  some  of  that  accountability.  It  is  easy  for 
them  to  shift  blame  to  someplace  else  in  the  procedure  where  if 
you  have  an  open  floor  procedure  and  then  they  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  to  the  Floor  and  make  an  amendment  and  if  something 
doesn't  happen,  then  they  always  can  say,  well — right  now  they 
say,  well,  I  wasn't  allowed  to  do  that  Floor  amendment. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  had  an  open  Floor  procedure,  at  least 
they  could  come  back  and  bring  up  their  issue  for  a  vote  on  the 
Floor.  And  like  you  say,  it  may  be  messier;  it  may  take  longer.  But 
in  the  long  run,  everybody  has  an  opportunity  to  put  their  issue 
forward  and  to  be  accountable. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  recall,  Mr.  Allard — if  I  may  respond  to  that — Senator 
Metzenbaum  established  quite  a  reputation  in  the  1980s  because  he 
took  every  tax  bill  that  we  wanted  to  pass  and  demanded  that  we 
pay  some  attention  to  them,  and  it  was  not  a  partisan  matter,  the 
irritation  he  created — it  was  a  bipartisan.  I  am  sure  his  party  was 
as  mad  at  him  as  our  party  was.  But  he  did  something  very  useful. 
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By  slowing  down  the  process,  there  was  a  lot  of  nasty  and  ugly  leg- 
islation that  didn't  get  passed.  He  and  I  probably,  if  I  were  a 
Member  of  Congress,  wouldn't  vote  the  same  10  percent  of  the 
time.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  partisan  ideological;  it  is  a  matter  of  bad 
pieces  of  legislation.  The  more  these  things  get  the  disinfectant  of 
sunshine,  the  longer  it  takes,  you  are  probably  more  likely  to  pass 
good  legislation. 

Mr.  Allard.  Thank  you  for  your  comments. 

Just  one  brief  comment  at  the  end.  My  constituents  were  not  dis- 
appointed that  Washington,  D.C.,  was  closed  down  for  a  few  days, 
thinking  that  they  would  have  fewer  laws  to  have  to  deal  with.  So 
thank  you  very  much  for  being  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Obey.  Thank  you. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  all.  I  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony. I  think  it  has  been  terrific.  I  can't  help  but  observe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  symptomatic  of  our  problem  here  is  that  when  we 
have  a  hearing  focused  mostly  on  glitz  and  we  have  a  past  Presi- 
dential candidate  appearing  before  us  we  may  have  a  lot  of  ability 
to  get  people  to  focus  anger  on  Washington  but  who  may  not  neces- 
sarily have  a  commensurate  understanding  of  how  the  process  ac- 
tually works  or  is  supposed  to  work.  We  have  to  hold  the  meeting 
in  an  auditorium.  And  when  we  get  people  who  probably  know 
more  about  this  process  than  anybody  else  who  will  testify  this 
year,  we  could  hold  the  meeting  in  a  large  telephone  booth.  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  because  I  think  we  have  gotten  a  lot  of  good 
wisdom  here  today. 

Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Fisher,  I  would  like  you  to  expand  on  your 
proposition.  As  I  understand  it,  what  you  are  saying  is  that  you 
would  keep  the  Budget  Committee;  you  would  continue  to  use  them 
to  serve  as  scorekeeper  and  all  the  rest;  but  you  would  eliminate 
the  budget  resolution,  the  necessity  to  pass  one,  and  simply  focus 
on  the  legislative  instruments  that  actually  raise  revenues  and 
spend  money. 

Would  you  tell  me,  if  we  did  that  how — what  is  the  process  by 
which  you  could,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  define  where  you  are 
going  so  that  people  have  some  political  understanding  of  what  it  is 
the  body  is  going  to  be  trying  to  do  over  that  next  period? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Well,  first  we  did  that  before  1974.  We  had  in  place 
mechanisms,  often  either  party  leaders  or  committee  chairmen  or 
party  caucuses  that  played  that  role,  without  a  budget  resolution; 
so  we  know  it  can  be  done.  It  may  be  difficult  to  restore  those  pro- 
cedures, but  they  can  be  done. 

The  main  reason  for  getting  rid  of  a  budget  resolution  is  to  put 
the  spotlight  where  it  needs  to  be — on  the  President — and  to  get 
away  with  the  confusion,  the  technical  confusion  of  multiple  budg- 
ets where  the  public  is  unable  to  hold  either  branch  accountable. 

So  it  can  be  done.  Certainly  people  have  talked  about  whether 
party  leadership  should  have  a  stronger  role  over  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees than  they  do  over  the  Rules  Committee.  There  are  ways  it 
can  be  done. 

The  only  way  you  can  do  it,  I  believe,  is  for  Members  of  Congress 
to  be  comfortable  that  this  is  a  very  messy,  decentralized,  not  a 
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very  beautiful  institution  to  the  public;  and  you  have  to  be  able  to 
defend  yourself  on  that  ground. 

I  think  we  get  into  trouble  when  Congress  tries  to  look  like  the 
executive  branch,  tries  to  have  unity,  tries  to  have  centralization, 
tries  to  have  coordination;  and  that  is  not  the  branch  you  have.  It 
is  not  your  nature.  It  is  not  your  strength.  And  you  can  devise 
methods.  You  have  got  the  CBO  in  place  to  give  you  information, 
so  you  are  not  as  dependent  as  you  used  to  be  on  the  budget 
bureau  or  0MB.  You  have  budget  committees  that  can  play  that 
coordinating  role,  particularly  on  reconciliation  bills.  So  you  have 
in  place  many  of  the  mechanisms  that  would  be  useful.  It  could  be 
done. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  have  to  say  you  have  sold  me  because  I,  for  one,  do 
not  believe  in  eliminating  the  budget  committees.  I  think  they  are 
necessary  to  serve  as  the  visible  scorekeepers  for  this  place.  But  I 
do  believe  that  we  put  a  tremendous  amount  of  energy  into  passing 
an  instrument  that  does  not  raise  a  dollar  or  spend  a  dollar;  and 
what  it  really  is  is  a  promissory  note. 

We  just  passed  a  budget  resolution  in  the  House.  And  the  fact  is, 
that  means  we  can  now  start  our  real  work.  And  I  would  just  as 
soon  get  to  that  real  work  right  off  the  bat  but  have  a  referee  to 
make  certain  that  we  will  pay  a  very  heavy  political  price  if  we 
don't  deal  with  it  in  a  rational  way. 

I  think  we  pay  a  terrible  price  for  not  working  directly  off  the 
President's  budget  because  I  think  it  totally  confuses  people.  I 
think  it  is  demeaning  to  the  Presidency.  And  I  think  it,  at  the 
same  time,  allows  the  Presidency  to  get  off  the  hook  if  they  don't 
want  to  be  serious.  And  when  they  get  off  the  hook,  it  means  we 
are  off  the  hook,  too.  And  that  is  what  bugs  me. 

Let  me  ask  you  as  a  back-up,  let's  say  we  couldn't  get  that  as  a 
first  choice,  what  would  you  think  of  the  proposition  of  combining 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee? 

My  experience,  sir,  when  we  dealt  in  Wisconsin  with  the  joint  fi- 
nance committee,  I  served  as  vice  chairman  of  that  committee;  and 
I  really  ran  it  for  the  speaker.  And  what  enforced  the  fiscal  disci- 
pline there  was  simply  the  fact  that  you  had  the  same  committee 
doing  the  spending  that  had  to  do  the  taxing.  And  I  deeply  believe 
if  you  have  that,  you  have  a  much  greater  pressure  to  hold  spend- 
ing down. 

My  experience  on  the  Budget  Committee  right  now  is,  I  get 
people  coming  to  me  every  day  who  want  to  see  that  you  can  build 
a  floor  for  spending,  for  example  aid  to  Israel  or  aid  to  Egypt  or 
people  who  want  to  build  a  floor  under  NIH  spending,  or  a  floor 
under  women's  health  issues  or  a  floor  under  Title  I;  and  by  the 
time  you  get  done  laying  the  flooring,  you  don't  have  any  ability  to, 
any  political  ability  to  talk,  real  ability  to  meet  those  numbers  to 
people.  So  then  the  appropriations  committee  produces  what  reali- 
ty is,  and  we  produce  lower  numbers.  And  then  everybody  is  mad 
as  hell  at  us  because  we  couldn't  meet  their  Alice  in  Wonderland 
expectations  in  the  first  place. 

What  would  your  view  be  of  combining  those  two  committees? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Well,  if  you  combined  them,  logically  and  rationally, 
you  would  have  a  better  system.  My  concern  would  be  a  better 
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system  in  the  short  run.  Because,  historically,  over  two  centuries, 
the  pattern  in  Congress,  particularly  the  House,  is  that  every  time 
you  centralize,  whether  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  before 
Civil  War  or  in  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  1920,  that  is  not 
tolerated  very  long,  and  there  is  the  political  pressure  to  disperse, 
either  by  allowing  authorization  committees  to  appropriate  or  by 
allowing  them  to  have  back  doors. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  need  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  dis- 
perse power  to  give  more  Members  opportunity  to  participate.  I 
don't  know  if  you  would  combine  Appropriations  and  Ways  and 
Means  or  whether  you  would  keep  all  the  Members  on  those  two 
committees.  It  sounds  like  a  large  committee,  whether  you  would, 
over  time,  reduce  it.  Certainly,  those  are  the  key  committees,  and 
there  has  to  be  something  done,  either  your  proposal  or  something 
like  it  to  coordinate  and  bring  Ways  and  Means  into  the  picture. 

They  don't  bear  the  burden  that  they  should  in  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  guess  one  of  the  troubling  things  I  find  is  that  I 
really  believe  that  before  the  early  1980s,  while  a  lot  was  partisan 
around  here,  often  process  was  not.  I  mean,  Bill  Steiger  and  I,  for 
instance,  testified  for  the  same  proposal  when  we  testified  before 
the  Rules  Committee  when  we  passed  the  original  Budget  Act.  We 
proposed  trying  to  do  the  Wisconsin  model  at  least  with  respect  to 
the  joint  finance  committee. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  a  third  proposition.  Let's  say  we  couldn't 
get  the  first  choice,  which,  in  my  view,  is  yours;  let's  say  we 
couldn't  get  the  second  choice,  which  is  combining  the  committees; 
what  if,  as  a  third  proposition — because  I  really  do  believe  that  the 
real  bottleneck,  the  real  centralization  is  already  there,  it  is  in 
Ways  and  Means.  I  don't  care  if  you  look  at  taxes,  if  you  look  at 
trade,  if  you  look  at  unemployment  comp,  you  name  it,  it  goes 
through  Ways  and  Means,  which  is  a  tremendous  bottleneck.  But  if 
we  chose  not  to  deal  with  that,  what  if  you  were  to  simply  go  to  a 
two-year  budget  resolution  and  accompany  that  by  changes  in  the 
nature  of  the  Budget  Committee  so  that  the  Budget  Committee 
would  be  composed  of  the  Chair  and  Ranking  Republicans  of  every 
committee  with  direct  spending  authority  and  then  you  filled  out 
the  ratio  with  Members  from  authorizing  committees  and  then 
simply  required  the  leadership  to  also  serve  on  that  Budget  Com- 
mittee so  that  it  was  a  leadership  committee  that  gave  you  a  gener- 
al view  of  where  you  were  going  but  then  got  out  of  the  way  for  2 
years  so  you  wouldn't  have  to  go  through  the  process  twice? 

Do  you  think  that  would 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  that  is  the  healthy  process  to  go.  I  don't 
think  we  have  to  pass  budget  resolutions  every  year.  I  think  every 
other  year  is  manageable  and  to  bring  the  leadership  in  and  to 
bring  Ways  and  Means,  the  tax  side  in,  is  what  we  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Obey.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  as  you  know,  testified  in  support  of 
those  today.  When  you  have  the  debate  between  discretionary  ap- 
propriations and  entitlements,  the  only  time  that  debate  really 
occurs  in  a  confrontational  way  is  inside  the  Budget  Committees. 
And  it  has  been  historically  correct  that  Finance  and  Ways  and 
Means  have  been  able  to  slip  out  the  back  door,  the  side  door,  or 
out  the  window  because  we  have  not  had  the  Chairmen  of  those 
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committees  and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  sitting  right  here 
looking  at  the  appropriations  people  and  saying,  we  would  rather 
cut  10  percent  from  your  $25  billion  bill  than  cut  2  percent  from 
our  $450  billion  hodgepodge  of  bills. 

And  until  that  kind  of  personal  discussion  behind  closed  doors 
can  occur,  you  are  going  to  have  the  entitlement  people  wiggle  off 
the  hook  every  time.  So  I  strongly  believe  that  you  need  to  make — 
you  need  to  rein  in  the  tax,  the  revenue;  and  Ways  and  Means  and 
Finance  Committees,  make  them  part  of  what  I  have  called  the 
super  Appropriations  Committee. 

And  the  2-year  budget  cycle  I  think  is — I  agree  that  you  don't 
need  a  budget  resolution  every  year. 

Mr.  White.  In  principle  I  certainly  agree  with  the  idea  that  most 
of  the  effort  of  deficit  reduction  must  come  from  the  jurisdiction 
that  is  currently  that  of  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance. 

In  practice,  I  think  that  a  lot  of  this  discussion  is  again  a  matter 
of  legislative  life  and  perceptions  more  than  reality.  In  general, 
most  deficit  reduction  over  recent  years  has  come  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Ways  and  Means  and  finance,  certainly  in  the  1990  bill  and 
certainly  in  the  proposals  that  are  made  by  President  Clinton. 

Now,  it  is  the  case  that  at  any  given  time  it  is  easier  for  Con- 
gress to  vote  for  discretionary  spending  reductions  in  principle 
than  entitlement  spending  reductions  in  particular.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  pairing  them  as  a  clear  choice  changes  that. 

Mr.  Bell  was  involved  in  a  fairly  exhaustive  exercise  at  determin- 
ing the  relative  preferences  of  Congressmen  for  claiming  at  least 
that  they  wanted  to  cut  discretionary  programs  and  claiming  that 
they  wanted  to  raise  taxes  or  cut  entitlements.  It  was  called  the 
negotiations  over  Gramm-Rudman.  The  reasons  that  the  sequester 
applied  to  discretionary  spending  rather  than  anything  else,  even 
though  it  would  have  been  fairly  easy,  particularly  on  the  revenue 
side  to  sequester,  is  that,  in  fact,  entitlement  programs  are  more 
popular.  They  are  promises  that  it  is  harder  to  break.  You  can  dis- 
guise breaking  a  discretionary  program  promise.  You  can  say,  well, 
we  are  going  to  do  it  through  efficiency  and  savings  within  the  bu- 
reaucracy. But  if  you  cut  an  entitlement,  you  are  taking  a  check 
out  of  somebody's  hands.  And  so  I  am  not  sure  any  procedure  is 
going  to  change  that  situation. 

Mr.  Obey.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pound.  Just  a  very  brief  comment.  We  are  looking  at  the 
States,  the  experience  would  be  there  is  no  substitute  for  leader- 
ship. Leadership  has  to  be  involved  in  the  process  and  brought  into 
it.  Leadership  is  the  coordinating  element  whether  if  you  have  got 
a  separate  committee,  unlike  your  experience  in  Wisconsin,  where 
the  States  have  gone  through  in  recent  years  some  difficulties  with 
budgets,  revenue  shortfalls  and  that.  I  think  it  has  worked  well 
when  the  committees  and  the  leadership  of  the  body  combine  to 
solve  it,  and  it  doesn't  work  well  otherwise. 

Mr.  Obey.  It  has  always  been  my  view,  if  you  want  to  solve  a 
problem,  you  don't  find  the  process  that  will  do  it;  you  find  the 
person  who  can  be  most  relied  upon  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Fisher.  May  I  make  one  comment  on  the  State  model,  the 
idea  that  the  States  may,  with  a  balanced  budget  amendment  at 
the  national  level  be  a  better  model? 
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About  6,  7  years  ago  I  helped  the  House  Rules  Committee  on  a 
study  as  to  whether  the  States  were  a  good  model  in  the  item  veto. 
And  some  of  the  things  should  be  obvious  to  us  that  at  the  State 
level  appropriation  bills  are  itemized;  the  governor  can  look  down 
and  see  $2,000,  $2,500.  We  don't  itemize  appropriations  bills  in  Con- 
gress. I  doubt  if  any  agency  would  want  them.  I  am  sure  your  agen- 
cies like  to  get  lump  sums,  very  large  amounts,  and  allow  them  to 
move  money  around  inside. 

So  item  veto,  if  you  wanted  to  borrow  it  from  the  States,  would 
work  radical  change  within  Congress  on  the  appropriations  process 
and  the  legislative  process.  It  is  night  and  day  difference  between 
the  two  procedures. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  don't  think  people  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  we  appropriate — for  instance,  let's  say  when  my  subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  appropriates,  what  happens  is  the  adminis- 
tration sends  up  a  very  general  document;  they  then  send  up  a  load 
of  budget  justifications  which  explain  how  they  expect  to  spend 
that  money  in,  say,  the  foreign  aid  area.  What  we  then  do  in  the 
bill  is  to  appropriate  a  lump  sum  for  each  different  category,  and 
then  after  that  is  passed,  the  administration  then  sends  down  an- 
other set  of  documents  which  tells  us  what  the  hundreds  of 
changes  are  that  they  intend  to  make  in  the  way  they  are  going  to 
spend  that  money,  changes  from  the  original  justifications. 

And  so,  then,  through  the  reprogramming  process,  we  maintain 
some  ability  to  hold  them  to  their  original  intentions. 

But,  very  frankly,  what  I  have  often  been  looking  for  is  some 
way  that  the  Congress  could  have  an  item  veto  over  some  of  the 
changes  that  the  Presidents  are  proposing  because  they  will  send 
us,  routinely,  seven  and  eight  hundred  different  spending  changes 
just  in  the  aid  area  alone. 

So  I  think  people  don't  understand  there  are  vast  differences  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  and  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  also  has  to  occasionally  fight  a  war  or  manage  an 
economy,  something  no  State  has  to  do. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Bell,  could  I  ask  you  just  a  couple  of  follow-up 
questions  about  your  proposal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  sort  of  what  you  want  to  do  is  go  back  to 
1867  and  start  all  over  again. 

Mr.  Bell.  As  a  Southerner,  I  might  want  to  go  back  earlier  than 
that,  but  that  is  a  good  date. 

Mr.  Spratt.  That  was  the  year  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee was  spun  off  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  created 
as  a  separate  entity.  I  guess  there  were  good  reasons  for  that  then. 
And  the  question — I  have  two  questions  about  it. 

First  of  all,  if  you  are  going  to  put  Appropriations  and  Ways  and 
Means  back  together  again,  politically,  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to 
tell  Mr.  Rostenkowski  that  these  13  committees  are  being  appended 
to  his  committee  rather  than  vice  versa.  He  might  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spratt.  But  once  you  put  those  two  functions  together,  why 
not  make  it  simply  the  Budget  Committee  and  make  the  subcom- 
mittee Chairman  the  Budget  Subcommittee,  maybe  a  few  more  in 
leadership. 
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Mr.  Bell.  I  thought  a  bit  about  that.  Senator  Baker,  who  used  to 
be  the  Majority  leader,  asked  a  bunch  of  us  to  think  about  these 
things  over  the  last  many  years.  And  without  putting  words  in  his 
mouth,  I  remember  him  saying.  You  ought  to  look  at  this  kind  of 
process.  I  think  you  need  to  have  the  enforcement  of  targets,  the 
scorekeeping  of  targets  and  the  scorekeeping  of  bills  and  initiatives 
and  measures  separate  from  those  folks  from  whom  manipulation 
of  those  targets  might  be  in  self-interest. 

That  is,  I  didn't  think  if  you  have  a  budget  resolution  that  covers 
2  years  and  then  they  sort  of  get  out-of-way  interest,  to  use  a 
phrase  that  was  used  earlier.  If  they  are  strongly  represented  by 
the  leadership  and  are  an  arm  of  the  leadership  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  then  you  have  brought  everybody  in  the  proc- 
ess at  the  beginning. 

When  Chairman  Obey  says.  Wait  a  minute;  I  didn't  vote  $18  mil- 
lion for  this.  You  say,  Wait  a  minute;  do  you  remember  when  we 
sat  down  and  did  the  624(2)(b)  allocation  and  you  were  there  par- 
ticipating as  Mr.  Natcher's  representative  or  whatever?  Yes,  sir,  we 
did  vote  on  that.  It  does  make  people  responsible  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.  It  does,  eliminate,  I  think,  a  number  of  gains  if  you 
have  a  naysayer,  a  cop. 

And  that  is  how  I  have  always  looked  at  Budget  Committee;  as 
the  cop  on  the  block. 

Representative  Spratt.  That  is  a  good  point.  One  concern  that  I 
have  about  creating  huge  committees  goes  to  a  point  that  has  been 
made  and  that  is  the  procedure,  institutional  structure,  doesn't 
matter  as  much  as  pure  political  leadership  and  Members  who  are 
serious  legislators  who  commit  themselves  to  the  process. 

Of  course,  efforts  can  be  thwarted  by  a  creaky  institutional  struc- 
ture. But  the  key  is  to  get  good  people  and  to  get  them  to  do  go 
work.  And  one  of  the  functions  served  by  the  House,  at  least  as  it 
is  now  organized,  is  that  there  are  lots  of  centers  of  action  and 
while  that  leads  to  chaos  and  decentralization — but  it  means  that 
they  are  centers  where  people  can  participate.  And  by  participat- 
ing in  small  units  in  this  large  organization,  they  develop  certain 
skills;  and  they  become  resources  to  the  House. 

And  that  is  the  kind  of  leadership  and  nurturing  that  you  need 
in  this  big  institution  with  435  Members.  Does  melding  everything 
into  these  mega  committees  give  you  concern  about  whether  or  not 
you  are  going  to  have  the  quality  participation  and  the  leadership 
that  you  need  to  run  the  organization? 

Mr.  Bell.  It  does,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  my  prejudice — or  my  auto- 
matic bent  that  I  have  taken  has  been  unduly  influenced,  I  am 
sure,  by  my  experience  as  a  Senate  staff  Member  where  the  situa- 
tion may  be,  at  least  to  some  extent,  different. 

I  am  not  sure  that  one  of  the  problems  in  the  Senate  is  that  they 
have  these  extraordinary  centers  of  creativity  and  innovation 
where  people  are  becoming  specialized  in  certain  areas. 

I  would  admit  that,  to  any  extent  that  you  try  to  keep  chaos 
under  control  and  the  energy  of  individual  Members  and  their 
staffers  under  control,  that  is  probably  bad.  And  I  am  not  pretend- 
ing that  what  I  am  saying  is  perfect,  but  I  think  it  is  good  and 
would  be  helpful.  That  is  an  extremely  legitimate  concern,  and  it 
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does  show  up  and  illustrate  the  differences  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Other  Members  of  the  panel. 

Mr.  White.  If  I  understand  correctly,  there  is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween the  time  of  proposal  that  Chairman  Obey  was  suggesting 
and  what  Mr.  Bell  was  suggesting. 

As  I  understand  Mr.  Bell's  proposal,  he  is  abolishing  the  rest  of 
the  process;  the  authorizing  committees.  But  there  is  the  problem, 
that  the  committee  that  has  the  kind  of  authority  that  Ways  and 
Means  has  in  other  countries,  it  is  called  a  cabinet. 

This  is  a  very,  very  powerful  committee.  And  it  is  a  committee 
that,  in  some  sense,  it  makes  more  sense  to  have  never  been  on 
than  to,  you  know,  a  limited  membership  on. 

The  problem  is  it  is  not  clear  how  the  committee  in  question 
could  do  its  work.  That  might  be  an  advantage.  As  Mr.  Bell  said,  it 
may  be  would  do  less  work.  But  particularly  in  the  House  where 
you  would  be  essentially  creating  14  committees  of  13  Members 
each,  I  am  just  not  sure  how  it  would  play  out.  But  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  principles  of  the  two  proposals,  as  far  as  I  can  tell. 

And  the  other  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that,  throughout  this 
process,  it  is  always  easier  for  the  executive  to  make  a  budget  pro- 
posal because  the  executive  can  make  mistakes  which  Congress  can 
fix.  If  Congress  makes  a  mistake,  it  is  a  law. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Just  a  comment  on  the  history  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  It  is  a  fairly  clear  pattern  that  in  each  House,  when  you 
centralize  power  in  a  supercommittee,  within  2  years,  people  rebel 
and  you  disperse  power. 

So  it  is  just  a  historical  lesson  that  we  have.  There  is  a  limit  to 
which  Members  of  Congress  that  are  not  on  those  committees  will 
tolerate  that. 

Representative  Spratt.  Clearly,  I  think  if  you  had  Ways  and 
Means  and  Appropriation  combined  in  the  House,  you  would  have 
classes  of  membership;  those  who  belong  to  that  committee  and  ev- 
eryone else.  And  pretty  soon  the  tension  would  begin  to  wear  on 
that  arrangement.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  inherently  stable. 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  because  what  you  are  doing — in  crude  terms,  you 
are  taking  a  lot  of  people's  ability  to  function  and  get  attention. 
And  I  don't  mean  that  in  a  bad  way.  I  mean  that  in  a  necessary 
way.  You  diminish  their  status,  and  you  take  away  their  power.  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  that,  but  I  stick  with  my  answer. 

Representative  Spratt.  One  final  question.  This  panel  had  a  very 
useful  observation  about  State  budgeting,  and  it  is  that  States 
rarely  have,  if  ever,  uncapped  entitlements.  They  have  capped  enti- 
tlement programs  annually.  They  annually  or  biennially  appropri- 
ate their  monies. 

Would  you  comment  on  this  gaping  deficiency  in  our  budget 
process,  the  fact  that  we  don't  have  any  good  mechanism  for  con- 
trolling what  we  annually  spend  on  all  of  our  entitlement  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  Pound  has  acquitted  himself. 

Mr.  White.  One  difference  is  that  State  entitlements  are  usually 
for  poor  people,  and  Federal  entitlements  are  usually  for  the 
middle  class  and  the  majority  of  voters. 
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So  I  think  it  is  for  difficult  to  cap  the  entitlements.  And  when 
entitlement  is,  in  fact,  middle  class  type,  such  as  the  provisions  in 
the  California  institution  these  days,  that  says  a  certain  amount 
has  to  go  to  education,  they  turn  out  very  difficult  to  change. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  the  State  experience  really  provides  much 
of  a  guide  here.  The  entitlements  for  poor  people,  in  the  States,  in 
fact,  are  the  entitlement  that  are  the  easiest  for  us  to  control  in 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  not  that  we  increase  AFDC  or  medic- 
aid if  we  wanted  to. 

The  one  disagreement  that  I  have  with  Mr.  Pound  is  that  the 
States  are  effective  in  passing  costs — creative  about  passing  costs 
on  to  the  Federal  Government,  particularly  in  medicaid  are.  It  is 
not  just  a  one-directional  passage  of  costs. 

Representative  Spratt.  Mr.  Pound,  do  you  want  to  take  excep- 
tion to  that? 

Mr.  Pound.  Well,  I  will  take  some  exception  to  that.  I  think  the 
cost  passing  has  gone  both  ways  on  this. 

What  I  think  the  capping  of  entitlements  does,  as  I  pointed  out 
in  the  comment,  is  it  does  call  attention  to  what  is  happening  in 
programmatic  growth.  That  may  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces 
of  it.  The  States  do  cap,  at  least,  temporary  entitlements  such  as 
medicaid;  and  they  have  to  go  back  and  find  the  money.  It  doesn't 
just  flow.  They  have  to  make  the  conscious  decisions.  And  it  points 
out  the  priorities. 

If  you  are  going  to  spend  this  for  AFDC  or  medicare,  it  may  be 
something  from  the  K-12  budget.  But  there  is  a  conscious  decision 
made  there  that  we  trade  this  for  that. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Other  comments? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  As  Dave  Obey  has  well 
said,  it  has  been  extremely  helpful  and  given  us  some  good  recom- 
mendations. And  thank  you  for  taking  your  time. 

I  will  announce  that  the  next  hearing  will  be  in  this  room,  SC-5, 
on  Thursday  at  10:00  a.m.  The  witnesses  will  be  Senator  Ford,  Sen- 
ator Dominici,  Representative  Sabo,  and  Representative  Kasich. 
And  the  topic  will  be,  again,  the  budget  process. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:10  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 
BEFORE  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  CONGRESS 
MARCH  23,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  appear  before 
this  committee  to  discuss  the  budget  process. 

My  views  on  this  subject  have  been  shaped  largely  by  my 
fourteen  years  of  experience  as  a  member  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  where  I  have  been  involved  in  decisions  about  changing 
the  budget  process,  waiving  Budget  Act  points  of  order,  and 
finding  ways  to  solve  conflicts  over  budget  procedures  between 
the  two  parties  and  among  different  committees.   They  also 
reflect  my  direct  involvement  in  the  last  five  budget  resolutions 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Budget  Committee. 

From  1982  to  1984,  I  also  had  the  privilege  of  chairing  a 
Rules  Committee  Task  Force  on  the  Budget  Process,  which  included 
not  only  Rules  Committee  members,  but  also  members  of  Budget, 
Appropriations,  Ways  and  Means,  and  other  committees.   I  shall 
briefly  discuss  that  panel's  work  in  a  moment. 

General  Views  on  Budget  Process 

I  believe  it  is  essential  for  Congress  to  have  a  budget 
process  that  provides  the  means  for  us  to  make  well-informed 
decisions  about  spending  and  revenues  and  to  enforce  those 
decisions,  but  which  is  also  flexible  enough  to  respond  to 
changing  economic  and  political  circumstances.   Fortunately,  we 
have  such  a  process . 

What  we  should  not  have  is  a  process  that  attempts  to 
dictate  a  particular  budgetary  outcome,  such  as  we  had  when  we 
tried  to  comply  with  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act's  fixed 
deficit  amounts,  and  as  we  would  have  if  we  operated  under  a 
Balanced  Budget  Constitutional  amendment,  or  if  we  imposed  caps 
on  mandatory  spending.   I  share  the  frustration  over  the 
difficulty  of  reducing  our  enormous  budget  deficits  that  has 
driven  many  of  our  colleagues  to  embrace  procedural  proposals, 
but  there  is  no  procedure  that  can  force  us  to  cut  spending  or 
raise  taxes  if,  collectively,  we  are  unwilling  to  do  so.   Such 
efforts  are  bound  to  end  in  failure  and  embarrassment,  as  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  did. 

Our  experience  with  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  serves  as  a  good 
lesson  on  why  such  measures  do  not  work.   That  law  not  only 
failed  to  produce  the  balanced  budget  it  promised;  I  believe  it 
actually  set  us  back  a  few  years  in  terms  of  our  efforts  to 
reduce  the  deficit.   Under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  we  no  longer 
tried  to  reduce  the  deficit;  we  tried  to  show  that  a  certain 
deficit  level  would  be  reached  in  the  coming  year,  and  that 
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encouraged  all  kinds  of  accounting  gimmicks.   Because  we  were 
concerned  only  with  the  coming  year,  it  encouraged  us  to  ignore 
worsening  deficits  in  the  future.   And,  when  we  could  not  comply 
with  the  law's  requirements,  we  simply  changed  them. 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  was  not  only  counterproductive  to  our 
efforts  to  reduce  deficits,  it  also  contributed  to  the  public's 
distrust  of,  and  lack  of  respect  for.  Congress.   The  public  may 
not  have  been  aware  of  the  budget  dishonesty  that  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  encouraged,  but  they  know  that  we  had  promised  a 
balanced  budget  in  five  years'  time,  and  that  we  did  not  begin  to 
come  close  to  delivering  on  that  promise. 

As  Congressional  Budget  Office  Director  Robert  Reischauer 
said  in  testimony  before  this  committee,  "the  budget  process  is 
not  very  good  at  establishing  changes  designed  to  force  some 
undefined  policy  actions  in  the  future... the  experience  under 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  demonstrated  that  if  the  President  and  the 
Congress  are  unwilling  to  agree  on  a  painful  deficit  reduction 
package,  any  budget  procedure  is  unlikely  to  force  them  to 
agree."    He  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  reason  that  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  has  worked,  while  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  failed, 
is  that  the  BEA  does  not  promise  a  certain  budgetary  result- -all 
it  promised  is  that  the  substantive  decisions  made  in  the  1990 
budget  agreement  would  be  enforced. 

Not  all  procedural  proposals  are  aimed  at  forcing  a 
particular  budget  outcome,  of  course;  some  aim  to  refine  the 
existing  process  and  may  well  be  worth  considering.   However,  I 
have  long  believed  that  we  could  have  a  textbook -model  set  of 
rules  and  procedures  and  still  never  reduce  our  budget  deficits; 
conversely,  we  could  have  the  most  convoluted  system  we  could 
possibly  invent,  yet  act  decisively  to  reduce  these  deficits- -if 
the  political  will  existed  to  do  so.   The  details  of  the  process 
are  far  less  important,  in  my  view,  than  the  determination  of  the 
leadership  to  make  whatever  process  we  have  work. 

Leadership  is  essential  to  producing  a  budgetary  result  that 
reflects  the  will  of  Congress- -and  which,  we  hope,  is  a 
responsible  result.   We  need  our  leaders  to  encourage  or,  if 
necessary,  force  the  committees  to  do  their  jobs;  to  resolve 
conflicts  that  inevitably  rise  among  committees  and  among 
different  factions  of  our  respective  parties  and  between  the  two 
parties;  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  Members  to  be  heard  and 
make  them  feel  that  they  are  being  treated  fairly.   I  don't  think 
that  any  of  our  current  budget  procedures  hinder  the  leadership's 
work  in  any  of  those  respects;  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  procedures  this  committee  could  recommend  to  facilitate  it. 

Parenthetically,  now  that- -for  the  first  time  in  twelve 
years- -we  have  a  President  and  majority  in  Congress  working 
together  in  a  serious  and  determined  way  to  reduce  our  deficits. 
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we  may  well  find  that  interest  in  proposals  to  change  the  budget 
process  will  begin  to  decline- -and  I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
welcome  change. 

Possibly  as  important  to  making  our  budget  process  work  well 
as  having  engaged,  determined  leadership  is  something  else  that 
is  beyond  the  realm  of  budget  rules  and  procedures:   having  a 
congressional  campaign  finance  system  in  which  the  role  of 
special  interests  is  greatly  reduced.   I  won't  belabor  this  issue 
since  campaign  finance  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  committee's 
work;  I  only  want  to  make  the  point  that  so  long  as  special 
interests  are  able  to  use  our  campaign  finance  system  to  exert 
the  degree  of  influence  that  they  currently  have,  our  decisions 
on  spending  and  revenues  will  be  skewed  in  ways  that  work  against 
making  responsible  budgetary  decisions.   In  my  view,  no  other 
kind  of  institutional  change  would  aid  our  budget  decisionmaking 
so  much  as  changing  our  campaign  finance  system  in  a  way  that 
will  reduce  the  influence  of  special  interests. 

Recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  on  the  Budget  Process 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  the  work  we  did  on  the 
subject  of  the  budget  process  several  years  ago  when  I  chaired 
the  Rules  Committee  Task  Force  on  the  Budget  Process. 

Our  review  was  prompted  by  complaints  that  the  budget 
process  was  not  operating  according  to  the  plan  provided  for  by 
the  1974  Congressional  Budget  Act;  that  we  were  waiving  points  of 
order  too  frequently;  that  the  process  was  too  time  consuming  and 
duplicative  of  the  authorization  and  appropriations  processes; 
and  that  the  authorizing  committees  were  being  treated  unfairly. 
Unlike  this  committee,  we  worked  under  the  assumption  that 
changes  in  the  functions  or  jurisdictions  of  committees  were 
beyond  our  scope.   And,  our  study  took  place  before  anyone  had 
thought  of  using  "automatic"  spending  cuts  as  a  threat  to  reach  a 
certain  deficit  target.   After  almost  two  years  of  hearings  and 
meetings,  we  ended  up  recommending  that  the  Budget  Act  be  updated 
to  reflect  existing  practice,  along  with  some  important 
modifications  designed  to  provide  more  information  on  which  to 
base  our  decisions  and  demand  more  accountability  among  various 
participants  in  the  process. 

While  we  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  change  the  Act  so 
that  its  requirements  conformed  to  the  way  Congress  actually 
handled  the  budget  and  to  eliminate  the  need  for  some  of  the 
Budget  Act  waivers  which  were  being  granted  routinely,  we  also 
found  that  some  of  the  problems  Members  cited  could  be  solved 
without  amending  the  Act. 

For  example,  two  of  the  common  complaints  at  that  time  were 
that  the  Budget  Committee's  work  duplicated  that  of  the 
authorizing  and  appropriations  committees,  and  that  dealing  with 
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a  budget  resolution  in  addition  to  all  the  other  legislation  made 
the  whole  budget  process  extremely  time  consuming.   Contributing 
to  that  view  was  the  fact  that  the  House  Rules  Committee  was 
making  in  order  virtually  any  amendment  to  the  budget  resolution 
anyone  wanted- -despite  the  fact  that  those  amendments,  dealing 
with  individual  programs,  were  only  advisory  and  would  be 
considered  again  on  the  relevant  authorization,  appropriation, 
and  revenue  bills.   There  was  one  year,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
that  we  spent  three  weeks  on  the  budget  resolution  on  the  House 
floor. 

We  solved  a  major  part  of  both  of  those  problems  by  setting 
a  Rules  Committee  policy  that  only  major  budget  substitutes, 
rather  than  line- item  amendments,  would  be  made  in  order  on  the 
floor,  and  we  have  maintained  that  policy  ever  since.   The 
understanding  among  House  committees  is  that  the  Budget 
Committee's  function  is  to  deal  with  overall  fiscal  policy- -the 
broad  spending  and  revenue  outlines- -while  the  other  committees 
act  on  the  programmatic  details. 

Another  complaint  was  that  the  authorizing  and 
appropriations  committees  were  not  being  consulted  on  new  budget 
procedures  the  Budget  Committee  was  incorporating  into  the  budget 
resolutions  under  the  authority  of  the  "elastic  clause."   We 
recommended  that  the  Rules  Committee  be  given  five  days  to  review 
any  such  proposals,  during  which  time  other  committees  could  make 
their  views  known  and  we  would  try  to  resolve  their  differences. 
However,  the  problem  could  also  have  been  dealt  with  if  the 
leadership  worked  with  the  affected  committees  involved  to 
resolve  the  problems  before  the  budget  resolution  got  to  the 
Rules  Committee. 

I  wanted  to  touch  briefly  on  two  of  the  proposals  we  looked 
at  seriously  but  decided  not  to  recommend. 

Then,  as  now,  several  Members  were  urging  that  we  adopt  a 
biennial  budget  process.   The  specific  proposals  varied,  but  we 
decided  not  to  pursue  a  two-year  plan  of  any  sort  because  budget 
circumstances  change  so  quickly  that  a  two-year  budget  plan 
and/or  appropriation  bills  would  be  outdated  by  the  second  year. 
We  felt  that  the  likely  outcome  of  having  a  two-year  process 
would  be  doing  an  updated  budget  resolution  and  very  detailed 
supplemental  appropriations  bills  in  the  second  year,  in  which 
case,  there  would  be  no  point  in  having  a  biennial  process.   My 
own  feeling  is  that  the  same  argument  against  biennial  budgeting 
holds  true  today.   However,  I  do  want  to  note  that  the  task  force 
report  encouraged  authorization  committees  to  authorize  programs 
for  multi-year  periods,  which  I  still  think  would  be  a  good  way 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  legislation  that  comes  to  the  House 
floor,  and  giving  committees  more  time  for  oversight. 

Another  idea  we  looked  at  seriously  was  one  proposed  by  a 
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member  of  this  committee,  Representative  David  Obey,  to  combine 
the  budget  resolution  and  all  13  appropriation  bills  and  all 
reconciliation  legislation  into  one  omnibus  budget  bill.   Many  of 
us  were  quite  interested  in  the  idea  of  dealing  with  all  budget - 
related  legislation  at  once- -it  would  be  similar  to  the  way  many 
state  legislatures  handle  their  budgets- -but  we  were  also  afraid 
that  the  process  would  become  too  unwieldy,  and  that  political 
problems  over  one  piece  of  the  package  would  delay  everything. 

The  ironic  conclusion  to  the  work  our  task  force  did  is 
that,  after  essentially  ratifying  the  existing  budget  process, 
most  of  our  legislative  recommendations  were  incorporated  into 
Gramm-Rudman- Hoi lings,  whose  better  known  provisions- -namely,  the 
threat  of  "automatic"  spending  cuts  to  enforce  fixed  deficit 
targets- -gave  us  an  entirely  new  (and  unworkable)  budget  process. 

Very  briefly,  the  highlights  of  the  incorporated 
recommendations  included: 

•  Use  of  a  single,  binding  budget  resolution 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  called  for  two  budget 
resolutions:  an  initial  advisory  resolution,  and  a  binding 
resolution  after  spending  bills  and  revenue  bills  were  approved. 
By  the  early  19  80' s,  we  were  routinely  using  one  binding  budget 
resolution  at  the  beginning  of  the  process.   This  provision 
simply  formalized  what  had  become  current  practice. 

•  An  accelerated  timetable 

The  task  force  felt  that  the  timetable  in  the  original 
Budget  Act  condensed  too  much  activity  into  too  short  a  time 
period,  so  we  recommended  a  new  timetable  that  got  the  process 
under  way  earlier  in  the  year.   That  timetable,  with  some 
modifications,  was  adopted. 

•  Strengthened  controls 

Our  recommendations  in  this  area  included  a  system  of  points 
of  order  that  made  committees  responsible  for  complying  with  the 
budget  resolution,  and  released  them  from  responsibility  for 
other  committees'  failure  to  comply.   Those  controls  were  adopted 
in  a  modified  form. 

•  Expanded  coverage 

Our  recommendations  included  bringing  credit  programs- - 
direct  loan  obligations  and  primary  loan  guarantee  commitments- - 
into  the  budget  process,  as  was  done. 

•  Institutional  coordination 
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Our  recommendation  for  a  5-day,  automatic  referral  to  the 
House  Rules  Committee  of  a  budget  resolution  containing  new 
budget  procedures  was  adopted,  so  that  our  committee  could  serve 
as  an  "appeals  process"  for  problems  other  House  committees  have 
over  proposed  new  procedures. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  quickly  summarize  my  thoughts 
on  the  budget  process. 

One,  Congress  should  maintain  a  process,  as  we  have  now, 
which  allows  us  to  make  well-informed  decisions  about  the  budget 
as  a  whole  and  about  each  individual  spending  and  revenue  bill; 
which  provides  a  way  to  view  each  of  those  measures  in  the 
context  of  the  overall  federal  budget;  which  provides  a 
practicable  way  to  enforce  our  budget  decisions  once  they  are 
made;  and  which  provides  some  flexibility  so  that  the  leadership 
and/or  the  House  Rules  Committee  can  respond  to  changed 
circumstances  without  having  to  amend  the  Budget  Act. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  our  use  of  reconciliation  to  make 
changes  in  existing  entitlement  and  revenue  law  (as  opposed  to 
new  legislation  in  those  areas)  was  not  envisioned  in  the 
original  Act,  yet  it  has  become  one  of  our  most  powerful  and 
useful  budget  procedural  tools.   The  flexibility  built  into  the 
law  made  its  current  use  possible. 

Two,  Congress  should  not  try  to  use  the  process  to  force  a 
budgetary  result  that  it  cannot  produce  through  substantive 
action,  as  we  tried  to  do  by  enacting  Gramm-Rudman- Hoi lings,  and 
as  many  among  us  would  like  to  do  by  passing  a  Balanced  Budget 
Constitutional  Amendment.   It  does  not  work,  and  it  contributes 
to  the  negative  view  of  Congress  many  Americans  hold.   I  would 
also  add  that  we  should  not  allow  a  minority  to  control  the 
process  by  requiring  supermajorities  for  budget  related  votes, 
such  as  Budget  Act  waivers . 

Finally,  since  you  are  working  under  a  very  tight  schedule 
for  making  recommendations  on  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  I 
would  like  to  encourage  you  to  spend  this  brief  time 
concentrating  on  matters  other  than  the  budget  process  that  would 
make  much  more  of  an  improvement  in  the  way  Congress  operates- - 
matters  such  as  scheduling;  overlapping  jurisdiction  among 
committees;  workloads  and  sizes  of  committees;  and  numbers  of 
committees  and  Members'  committee  assignments. 

What  we  need  in  Congress  more  than  anything  else  are  Members 
who  are  willing  to  devote  a  substantial  amount  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  the  very  serious  issues  before  us.   The  first  report  of 
the  Renewing  Congress  Project,  Thomas  Mann  and  Norman  Omstein's 
project,  characterized  our  situation  quite  well  in  describing  "a 
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frenetic  schedule  of  committee  hearings  and  markups,  floor  votes, 
fundraising,  meetings  with  constituents,  lobbyists,  and  staff, 
and  weekly  trips  back  home,  that  crowds  out  reflection  on  public 
policy  matters  and  meaningful  deliberation  among  colleagues." 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  how  to  solve  this  problem- -how  to 
foster  an  expectation  that  Members  will  spend  time  in  their 
committees  and  elsewhere  doing  hard,  serious  work  on  the  matters 
that  are  Congress'  responsibility.   But  I  certainly  think  it 
would  help  if  we  had  5 -day  work  weeks,  fewer  committee 
assignments  in  general,  and  a  better  distribution  among 
committees  of  the  issues  and  legislation  that  are  deemed  as  most 
important . 

Thank  you,  again,  for  the  opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts 
on  this  subject  with  you  today. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  reform 
of  the  internal  structures  of  Congress. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  observe  life  from  four  professional 
perspectives  during  the  past  30  years.  I  worked  in  the  media,  on  the 
staff  of  a  major  state  university,  as  a  staffer  in  the  Senate,  and  now 
work  as  a  managing  director  of  one  of  the  largest  transnational 
financial  firms  in  the  world.  This  experience  allows  me  to  share  a 
little  secret  with  you:  You're  not  as  disorganized  as  you  fear,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  isn't  much  better. 

In  1982,  then-Majority  Leader,  Senator  Howard  Baker  asked 
some  of  us  at  the  staff  level  to  think  about  committee  and 
Congressional  reform.  He  was  persuaded  that  reform  was  critical  as 
the  complexities  of  the  subjects  facing  Congress  increased.  So,  for  the 
last  10  years,  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  how  to  improve 
Congress. 

Here  are  my  conclusions: 

—Either  do  nothing  or  do  something  quite  bold  that 
simplifies    present    processes; 

—Don't  try  to  change  human  nature; 

—Don't  assume  that  process  changes  will  lead  to 
legislative    nirvana; 

—Respect  the  well-considered  conclusions  of  the 
Founding    Fathers. 

Let's  take  each  of  these  conclusions  in  order. 

You  are  urged  to  make  changes.  Even  minor  changes  cause 
great  turmoil,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  emotional  debates  over 
elimination  of  certain  select  and  special  committees.  Thus,  you  waste 
your   time   and   raise   expectations   unrealistically   if  you   merely   tinker 
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around  the  edges.  You  will  get  95  percent  of  the  criticism  for 
changing  only  10  percent  of  the  status  quo;  therefore,  either  go 
ahead  and  get  99  percent  of  the  criticism  for  a  50  or  75  percent 
change  in  the  status  quo,  or  don't  do  anything  and  get  criticized 
anyway. 

Second,  don't  try  to  change  human  nature.  You  have  given 
your  colleagues  status  and  power  through  certain  committee  and 
sub-committee  assignments.  It  seems  perfectly  natural  for  them  to 
complain  if  you  then  change  their  status  and  diminish  their  power  as 
you  reform  the  Congress.  Balancing  their  very  human  feelings  of 
diminishment  against  the  need  to  make  the  institution  stronger 
stands  at  the  core  of  your  task. 

Third,  process  changes  will  not  lead  to  legislative  perfection. 
Even  the  boldest  reforms  cannot  insulate  members  from  the  feelings 
of  the  public.  Nor  should  they.  You  will  still  pass  laws  that  are 
unnecessary  or  counter-productive  as  well  as  laws  that  have 
enormous,  unintended  consequences.  However,  don't  let  the  perfect 
be  the  enemy  of  the  good.  Pass  reform  because  reform  will  give 
good  legislation  a  little  better  chance  to  survive. 

Fourth,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Founding  Fathers  foresaw  most 
of  this.  They  wanted  the  House  to  be  messy,  a  little  subject  to  the 
whims  and  passions  of  the  people.  They  wanted  their  Senate,  in  that 
famous  metaphor,  to  be  like  a  saucer  in  which  to  cool  the  hot  milk 
produced  by  the  House.  Easy  passage  of  legislation,  which  too  often 
is  the  unacknowledged  goal  of  reformists,  was  the  furthest  notion 
from  the  minds  of  the  Jeffersons,  Madisons,  and  Adams'  of  the  late 
19th  Century.  They  were  too  wise  to  mistake  efficiency  for 
improvement.  The  last  thing  you  want  is  business-like  efficiency. 
Indeed,  in  this  day  and  age  of  chaos  theory,  even  good  businesses 
don't  want  to  be  too  "business-like." 

With  my  four  points  in  mind,  what  do  I  specifically  recommend 
you  do?  I  only  believe  you  should  do  two  things:  Move  to  a  two- 
year  budget  process,  and  as  a  corollary,  meld  authorizing  committees 
into  the  appropriations  committees,  and  strengthen  the  budget 
committees  as  an   arm  of  the  leadership. 

I  envision  a  two-year  budget  process  as  follows:  First,  follow 
the  strategy  outlined  in  the  bill  authored  by  Senator  Nancy 
Kassebaum.       That    is,    expand    the    time    allotted    to    complete    the 
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complex  work  that  modern  legislation  requires.  You  do  this  by 
eliminating  one  of  three  structures:  The  budget  committees,  the 
appropriations  committees,  or  the  authorizing  committees.  I 
recommend  that  you  move  to  a  two-year  budget  (recognizing  the 
possibility  that  this  may  lead  to  more  supplemental  appropriations 
requests),  keep  the  present  budget  committees,  but  change  their 
makeup,  meld  the  authorizing  committees  into  the  present  13 
appropriations  sub-committees,  and  create  a  14th  "revenue"  sub- 
committee. 

Second,  during  the  first  year  of  the  two-year  budget  cycle,  a 
new  Joint  Budget  Committee,  expanded  in  size  and  appointed  by  the 
leadership  of  both  Chambers,  would  devise  the  fiscal  blueprint  for 
the  upcoming  two  years.  Present  allocations  of  spending  for  the 
federal  government's  functions  would  be  set  for  the  two  years  by  the 
Joint  Budget  Committee.  The  expanded  appropriations  committees 
would  then  pass  two-year  appropriations  and  direct  spending 
measures. 

In  the  second  year  of  this  two-year  cycle,  the  appropriations 
committees,  using  the  members  of  the  old  authorizing  committees, 
would  engage  in  oversight  and  investigative  functions.  All  special 
and  select  committees  except  for  the  ethics  committees  would  be 
disbanded.  In  addition,  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the   Senate  would  remain   as   separate  committees. 

The  advantage  of  this  new  system  seems  clear  to  me.  You 
would  take  away  separate  committee  status  from  many  members, 
but  return  it  to  them  as  members  of  the  newly-constituted 
appropriations  sub-committees.  The  change  would  be  bold  and 
would  lead  to  greater  debate  and  greater  real  participation,  since 
most  substantive  debate  properly  occurs  within  committees  in  the 
real  legislative  world.  More  members  would  have  more  knowledge. 
Members  would  also  be  forced  to  concentrate  and  become  expert. 
You  would  actually  leave  time  for  greater  oversight  and 
investigation.  You  would  consolidate  processes,  reducing  the  number 
of  overlapping  committee  and  sub-committee  hearings,  reports  and 
studies.  And,  because  you  would  create  a  14th  revenue  sub- 
committee that  had  to  work  with  the  spending  sub-committees 
within  a  budget  blueprint,  you  would  more  closely  tie  together  all 
fiscal  policy. 
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While  Senator  Kassebaum  and  I  agree  on  the  general  strategy, 
we  do  disagree  on  tactics.  I  would  not  eliminate  the  budget 
committees.  Rather  I  would  create  a  Joint  Budget  Committee, 
enhancing  the  role  of  the  leadership  and  appropriations  committees 
in  membership  on  the  new  committee.  I  would  meld  the  authorizing 
committees  into  the  appropriations  committees.  Other  than  that, 
Senator  Kassebaum  and  I  agree  on  both  the  analysis  of  the  problem 
and  one  of  the  solutions. 

I  strongly  oppose  most  of  the  so-called  reforms  discussed  by 
newer  members  of  Congress.  I  suspect  you  don't  know  how  foolish 
the  Congress  looks  when  it  brags  about  doing  away  with  the 
members'  gym,  just  as  private  business  is  expanding  employee 
access  to  fitness  centers.  Or,  how  little  respect  the  Congress  shows 
for  its  work  when  it  claims  to  be  overpaid  or  overperked  or 
overprivileged.  Compared  to  most  college  presidents,  to  most  media 
moguls  and  to  almost  all  of  my  partners  on  Wall  Street,  you  simply 
don't  have  any  special  privileges  to  speak  of.  Indeed,  you  are 
underpaid,  you  are  overstressed,  and  you  are  paying  the  price 
through   early   resignation    and   early   burnout   of  good   members. 

To  some  great  extent.  Congress  is  reaping  what  its  individual 
members  have  sown  the  past  three  decades.  It  has  been  great  fun 
deriding  Congress.  Members  have  been  elected  doing  so,  even  when 
they  didn't  really  know  much  about  the  subject.  Now,  something 
ominous  has  happened:  The  people  are  believing  your  rhetoric.  You 
have  convinced  them  that  Congress  is  bad,  if  not  corrupt;  stupid,  if 
not  criminal;  incompetent,  if  not  malicious.  Most  of  the  membership 
knows  better.  Now  you  face  the  challenge  of  making  the  kind  of 
intricate  and  inside  baseball  changes  that  will  make  a  difference,  but 
might  not  make  any  headlines.  It  proves  once  again  the  old  country 
saying  that  it's  always  best  not  to  mess  in  your  own  nest— you  may 
have  to  keep  living  in  it. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  this  opportunity.  My  comments 
have  been  necessarily  brief,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  elaborate  as  the 
committee    deems    useful. 

######################### 
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STATEMENT  BY  LOUIS  FISHER, 

CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE, 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  CONGRESS, 

MARCH  23,  1993 
BUDGET  REFORM 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  reforms  that  might  be  made 
in  the  budget  process.  There  is  broad  agreement  that  the  current  congressional 
budget  operation  contains  many  weaknesses.  The  relationship  between 
Congress  and  the  President  had  not  been  effective.  We  need  to  sort  out 
institutional  duties  so  that  the  two  branches  can  work  more  constructively  in 
producing  better  budgets  for  the  American  public. 

If  we  change  the  budget  process,  we  should  do  more  than  tinker  at  the 
edges.  It  is  my  impression  that  many  of  the  changes  suggested  (item  veto, 
enhanced  rescission  authority,  capital  budgeting,  biennial  budgeting,  balanced 
budget  amendment,  etc.)  are  indirect  approaches  that  treat  secondary  problems. 
If  we  cured  the  primary  problem  (federal  deficits)  we  wouldn't  be  debating  these 
reforms  with  the  same  level  of  interest. 

We  need  to  ask  fundamental  questions.  What  change  might  be  the 
fulcrum  for  producing  a  better  performance  from  Congress  and  the  President? 
What  kind  of  change  would  take  advantage  of  the  institutional  strengths  of  each 
branch? 

If  I  had  to  identify  a  fundamental  problem  in  the  budget  process,  it 
would  be  the  lack  of  responsible  leadership  from  the  President.  When 
Presidents  submit  budgets  that  are  $200  billion  or  $300  billion  in  deficit,  we 
cannot  expect  Congress  to  bring  those  budgets  into  balance.  That  is  not 
possible,  either  politically  or  institutionally.  The  budget  process  works  best 
when  the  President  takes  responsibility  for  budget  aggregates  (seeing  that 
outlays  are  close  to  expected  revenues)  and  Congress  lives  fairly  close  to  those 
aggregates  while  rearranging  the  priorities.  In  this  way  each  branch  does  what 
it  is  institutionally  designed  to  do.  The  President  provides  unity  and  leadership; 
Congress  provides  diversity  and  representativeness. 

How  can  we  increase  presidential  responsibility  and  leadership?  It  is 
my  view  that  the  Budget  Act  of  1974,  by  providing  for  a  separate  congressional 
budget,  has  undermined  the  central  leadership  we  need  from  the  President.  The 
availability  of  a  budget  resolution  --  and  the  claim  since  1974  that  "Congress 
makes  the  budget"  --  has  had  two  serious  consequences.  First,  it  takes  the 
pressure  off  the  President  to  supply  leadership.  It  is  too  easy  for  the  President 
to  defer  to  Congress,  expecting  it  to  cure  problems  that  need  executive  initiative. 
Second,  action  on  multiple  budgets  confuses  the  public.  It  cannot  hold  either 
branch  accountable. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  the  budget  process  would  function  better 
without  a  budget  resolution.    Clearly  this  is  a  profound  step  and  I  need  to 
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address  the  effect  this  change  would  have  politically,  institutionally,  and 
procedurally.  If  Congress  decided  to  abandon  budget  resolutions,  what 
alternatives  are  available  for  acting  responsibly  on  the  President's  budget? 
Would  Congress  lose  an  important  discipline  for  enforcing  overall  budget 
decisions?  What  tasks  would  be  left  to  the  Budget  Committees?  What  effect 
would  the  elimination  of  budget  resolutions  have  on  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  especially  on  presidential  leadership  in  presenting  a  budget  and  the 
added  responsibilities  that  would  fall  on  congressional  party  leaders  and 
committee  chairmen? 


I.  The  Case  for  Budget  Resolutions 

The  framers  of  the  Budget  Act  of  1974  believed  that  budget  resolutions 
were  necessary  to  allow  Congress  to  act  in  a  centralized,  systematic,  and 
coherent  fashion.  They  assumed  that  members  of  Congress  would  behave  more 
responsibly  if  forced  to  vote  on  budget  aggregates  rather  than  on  a  series  of 
separate  appropriations  bills,  tax  bills,  and  authorizing  measures.  The  new 
system  was  praised  as  a  healthy  change  from  the  previous  system  noted  for 
decentralization  and  fragmentation. 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control,  which  set  the  budget 
reform  process  in  motion,  reviewed  the  pattern  of  deficits  since  1931  and 
concluded:  "the  failure  to  arrive  at  congressional  budget  decisions  on  an  overall 
basis  has  been  a  contributory  factor  in  this  picture.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  no 
committee  has  the  responsibility  to  decide  whether  or  not  total  outlays  are 
appropriate  in  view  of  the  current  situation  appears  to  be  responsible  for  much 
of  the  problem."  H.  Kept.  No.  147,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  1  (1973).  It  is  obvious 
that  centralization  of  the  budget  process  in  Congress  ~  by  creating  Budget 
Committees  and  passing  budget  resolutions  --  has  not  solved  the  problem  of 
budget  deficits.  The  problem  has  grown  worse.  The  total  national  debt  in  1974 
was  less  than  one  trillion  dollars.   Today  it  is  four  trillion  dollars. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  centralizing  procedures  in  Congress 
will  automatically  yield  improvements.  Congress  enacted  omnibus  tariff  bills 
decade  after  decade  until  the  results  became  a  public  embarrassment  to 
legislators.  The  experiment  with  an  Omnibus  Appropriation  Bill  in  1950  ended 
in  failure.  These  precedents  should  have  cautioned  Congress  and  outside  policy 
analysts  about  the  risk  of  centralizing  the  budget  process  in  1974. 


n.   Drawbacks  of  Budget  Resolutions 

The  framers  of  the  Budget  Act  of  1974  never  fully  considered  the 
institutional  dynamics  of  budget  reform.  They  never  asked:  If  Congress 
strengthened  its  role  in  budget-making,  would  that  weaken  the  leadership 
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required   of  the   President?      Would  passage   of  budget   resolutions   invite 
Presidents  to  withdraw  from  the  field,  punting  their  duties  to  Congress? 

The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  made  the  President  personally 
responsible  for  submitting  a  budget  most  appropriate  for  the  nation.  When 
Congress  studied  the  budget  process  after  World  War  I,  it  looked  carefully  at 
institutional  strengths: 

If  increased  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  expenditure 
of  funds  is  to  be  secured,  it  is  thus  imperative  that  the  evils 
should  be  attacked  at  their  source.  The  only  way  by  which 
this  can  be  done  is  by  placing  definite  responsibility  upon 
some  officer  of  the  Government  to  receive  the  requests  for 
funds  as  originally  formulated  by  bureau  and  departmental 
chiefs  and  subjecting  them  to  that  scrutiny,  revision,  and 
correlation  that  has  been  described.  In  the  National 
Government  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  officer 
upon  whom  should  be  placed  this  responsibility  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  is  the  only  officer  who  is 
superior  to  the  heads  of  departments  and  independent 
establishments.  He  is  the  only  officer  of  the  administrative 
branch  who  is  interested  in  the  Government  as  a  whole 
rather  than  in  one  particular  part.  He  is  the  only 
administrative  officer  who  is  elected  by  the  people  and  thus 
can  be  held  politically  responsible  for  his  actions. 
Furthermore,  as  head  of  the  administration  it  is  to  him  that 
Congress  and  the  people  should  look  for  a  clear  and  definite 
statement  of  what  provision  in  his  opinion  should  be  made 
for  the  revenue  and  expenditure  needs  of  the  Government. 
H.  Kept.  No.  362,  66th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  5-6  (1919). 

The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  required  the  President  to 
submit  a  budget  for  which  he  would  be  personally  responsible.  His  budget 
would  include  estimates  of  the  expenditures  and  appropriations  "necessary  in  his 
judgment"  for  the  support  of  government.  42  Stat.  20,  §  201(a)  (1921).  If 
estimated  revenues  appeared  to  fall  short  of  projected  expenditures,  the 
President  "shall  make  recommendations  to  Congress  for  new  taxes,  loans,  or 
other  appropriate  action  to  meet  the  estimated  deficiency."  Id.  at  21,  §  202(a). 

That  sense  of  presidential  responsibility  has  been  lost  in  recent  years, 
precipitated  in  part  by  the  procedures  of  the  Budget  Act  of  1974.  Some  of  the 
specific  reasons  are  as  follows: 

1.  Multiple  Budgets.  Prior  to  1974  the  country  had  one  federal 
budget:  the  President's.  Congressional  actions  were  easily  measured  against 
that  single  benchmark.  Passage  of  budget  resolutions  has  had  the  effect  of 
undercutting  the  significance  of  the  President's  budget.    For  example,  during 
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debate  on  an  appropriations  bill  in  1983,  members  asked  whether  the  bill  was 
below  budget  or  above  budget.  Congressman  Jim  Wright,  as  House  Majority 
Leader,  admitted  that  the  amounts  in  the  bill  exceeded  the  President's  budget 
requests,  but  then  noted:  "that,  of  course,  is  not  the  budget.  Congress  makes 
the  budget;  the  President  does  not."  129  Cong.  Rec.  25417  (1983).  When  there 
was  only  one  budget  —  the  President's  ~  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  judge  whether 
a  bill  was  below  or  above  the  budget.  Now  it  is  possible  for  a  bill  to  exceed  the 
President's  budget  but  be  within  the  amounts  allowed  by  a  budget  resolution. 

This  conceptual  confusion  has  done  much  to  weaken  accountability  to 
the  public.  It  is  difficult  to  hold  either  the  President  or  the  Congress  publicly 
accountable  for  the  national  budget.  The  country  lacks  a  definitive  reference 
point  for  measuring  presidential  leadership  and  congressional  actions.  Instead 
of  stajang  within  the  President's  budget,  Members  of  Congress  can  raise  the 
ceilings  in  a  budget  resolution  and  tell  constituents  that  they  have  "stayed 
within  the  budget. "  Even  Presidents  find  this  convention  attractive.  In  1985, 
President  Reagan  announced  that  he  "would  accept  appropriations  bills,  even  if 
above  my  budget,  that  were  within  the  limits  set  by  Congress'  own  budget 
resolution."   Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  1985  (11),  at  1401. 

2.  Deceiving  the  Public.  Multiple  budgets  --  one  by  the  President 
and  another  by  Congress  --  create  substantial  costs  for  the  country.  If  the 
President  ducks  responsibility  by  submitting  budgets  with  unrealistic  projections 
for  economic  growth,  interest  rates,  and  inflation.  Congress  is  penalized  if  it  tells 
the  truth.  Passing  a  budget  resolution  that  assumes  slower  economic  growth, 
higher  interest  rates,  and  higher  inflation  would  produce  larger  deficits,  giving 
the  country  the  impression  that  Congress  is  less  responsible  than  the  President. 
The  clear  incentive  is  for  Congress  to  embrace  the  false  estimates  submitted  by 
the  executive  branch,  thereby  deliberately  deceiving  the  public.  Congressman 
David  Obey,  a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  remarked  in 
1982:  "under  the  existing  conditions  the  only  kind  of  budget  resolution  you  can 
pass  today  is  one  that  lies.  We  did  it  under  Carter,  we  have  done  it  under 
Reagan,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it  under  every  President  for  as  long  as  any  of 
us  are  here,  unless  we  change  the  system,  because  you  cannot  get  Members 
under  the  existing  system  to  face  up  to  what  the  real  numbers  do.  You  always 
end  up  having  phony  economic  assumptions  and  all  kinds  of  phony  numbers  on 
estimating."  Congressional  Budget  Process,  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules,  97th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  239  (1982). 

3.  Technical  Confusion.  The  budget  procedures  adopted  in  1974 
were  highly  complex  and  have  grown  more  so  over  the  years.  Few  members  of 
Congress  and  their  staff  understand  the  arcane  procedures  and  rules.  The 
general  public  cannot  follow  them.  That  is  a  high  price  in  a  democratic  society, 
where  taxpayers  and  citizens  should  be  able  to  monitor  the  budget  process. 
Without  that  capacity  there  is  a  general  weakening  of  self-government  and 
accountability.  Congressman  John  Dingell  offered  this  objection  in  1984:  "W^at 
we  have  done  over  the  past  decade  is  to  create  a  budget  process  that  is  so 
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complex  as  to  be  incomprehensible  to  almost  everyone.  Most  of  the  Members  do 
not  understand  it  beyond  a  superficial  level.  The  press  does  not  understand  it. 
The  business  community  does  not  understand  it.  The  financial  community  does 
not  understand  it.  And  most  important  of  all,  the  public  does  not  understand 
it."  Congressional  Budget  Process  (Part  3),  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules,  98th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  161  (1984). 

4.  Political  Cover.  By  passing  a  budget  resolution,  members  of 
Congress  can  announce  to  their  constituents:  "We  have  passed  a  budget."  The 
message  is  one  of  accomplishment  and  taking  responsibility.  Every  bill  passed 
thereafter  can  be  similarly  praised  as  "keeping  within  the  budget."  The  public 
does  not  understand  that  this  process,  made  to  look  like  budget  discipline,  is 
actually  producing  record  deficits.  Congressman  Trent  Lott,  speaking  in  1985, 
explained  part  of  the  appeal  of  budget  resolutions:  "The  primary  reason  is  that 
it  is  worthwhile  politically.  Members  of  Congress  use  the  budget  process  to  give 
the  appearance  that  they  are  doing  something  about  the  deficits  or  dealing  with 
the  budget.  In  my  judgment,  they  are  using  it  as  political  cover  so  that  they  can 
continue  to  be  fiscally  irresponsible."  Trent  Lott,  "The  Need  to  Improve  the 
Budget  Process:  A  Republican's  View,"  in  Crisis  in  the  Budget  Process  72  (Allen 
Schick  ed.  1985). 

5.  Ceilings  Become  Floors.  The  budget  resolution  assigns  spending 
ceilings  for  such  functional  categories  as  defense,  transportation,  and 
agriculture.  Although  these  dollar  allocations  are  maximums,  the  custom  is  to 
treat  them  as  minimums  as  well.  Thus,  if  a  budget  resolution  includes  $295 
billion  for  defense,  that  amount  becomes  an  "entitlement."  The  Pentagon 
believes  it  is  entitled  to  that  figure.  If  the  Armed  Services  or  the  Appropriations 
Committees  report  out  $285  billion,  there  is  automatic  pressure  to  restore  the 
full  total  allowed  in  the  budget  resolution.  That  pressure  did  not  exist  in  the 
procedures  followed  before  1974.  It  is  difficult  for  the  expertise  of  the 
authorizing  and  appropriating  committees  to  compete  with  these  premature 
allotments  included  in  the  budget  resolution. 

6.  Restricting  the  Appropriations  Committees.  Budget 
resolutions  contain  allocations  to  the  Appropriations  Committees.  Instead  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  being  free  to  decide  for  themselves  how  much  to 
appropriate,  based  on  its  hearings  and  the  political  climate,  that  basic  decision 
is  made  in  advance  by  budget  resolutions.  The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990 
established  additional  limits:  spending  ceilings  for  certain  categories  (defense, 
international  affairs,  and  domestic  discretionary)  with  the  further  restriction 
that  funds  cannot  be  reduced  in  one  category  and  transferred  to  another  (so- 
called  "fire  walls").  Prior  to  1974,  Congress  could  decide  changes  in  budget 
priorities  without  facing  such  restrictions. 

7.  The  Risks  of  Comprehensive  Action  (Reagan  in  1981).  The 

radical  budget  plan  presented  by  President  Reagan  in  1981  was  enacted  in  part 
because  of  the  availability  of  budget  resolutions.  Once  the  White  House  gained 
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control  of  the  budget  resolution,  it  could  be  used  to  order  cuts  in  domestic 
programs,  cuts  in  taxes,  and  increases  in  defense  spending.  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  Reagan's  plan  could  have  survived  the  pre-1974  budget  process.  The  theory 
of  supply-side  economics  would  most  likely  have  been  chopped  to  bits  by 
successive  committee  and  subcommittee  actions.  The  incrementalism  of  the 
legislative  process  served  as  an  effective  brake  on  extreme  proposals.  Ironically, 
the  budget  resolution  was  a  centralized  vehicle  that  furthered  executive,  not 
legislative,  goals.  Although  the  budget  resolution  was  initially  touted  as  an 
instrument  that  would  reduce  deficits,  the  experiment  in  1981  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  quadrulping  the  national  debt.  Former  0MB  Director  David  Stockman 
later  said  this  about  the  1981  process:  "a  plan  for  radical  and  abrupt  changes 
required  deep  comprehension  --  and  we  had  none  of  it."  David  A.  Stockman,  The 
Triumph  of  Politics  91  (1986). 

Prominent  members  of  the  Clinton  administration  would  like  to  use 
Reagan's  strategy  this  year,  placing  complex  legislative  proposals  (including 
health  care  reform)  in  a  single  package  for  congressional  consideration.  Will 
this  process  allow  Members  to  understand  what  they  are  voting  on?  How  great 
is  the  risk  of  committing  another  major  policy  mistake? 


m.   Life  Without  Budget  Resolutions 

What  would  happen  if  we  eliminated  budget  resolutions?  Would  a 
return  to  a  decentralized  process  spark  runaway  spending?  Would  it  deprive 
Congress  of  an  overall  enforcement  mechanism?  Aren't  budget  resolutions 
convenient  vehicles  for  allocating  spending  decisions  within  Congress  and 
raising  points  of  order?  Would  elimination  of  budget  resolutions  send  a  signal 
to  the  public  that  Congress  no  longer  cares  about  budget  control? 

Considering  the  public's  difficulty  in  understanding  the  current  budget 
process,  the  latter  objection  seems  dubious.  In  any  event,  only  a  demonstration 
of  budget  discipline  is  likely  to  convince  the  public  of  congressional  resolve  in 
this  matter.   The  first  three  points,  however,  merit  closer  analysis. 

1.  Runaway  Spending?  Although  defenders  of  the  current  process 
warn  that  elimination  of  budget  resolutions  would  return  Congress  to  a 
decentralized,  irresponsible  budgeting  system,  the  facts  do  not  support  this 
concern.  The  process  in  place  since  1974  may  appear  to  be  more  coherent  and 
responsible,  but  it  regularly  produces  results  that  no  one  describes  as 
responsible.  The  previous  system,  informal  and  decentralized,  produced  better 
numbers.  Rudolph  G.  Penner,  former  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  testified  in  1990  on  this  curiosity:  "I  have  always  been  struck  by  the  fact 
in  looking  at  the  history  of  the  [budget]  process  that  it  appeared  chaotic  in  the 
late  19th  century  and  early  20th  century,  but  the  results  were  very  good  in 
terms  of  budget  discipline,  yielding  balanced  budgets  or  surpluses  most  of  the 
time,  unless  there  was  really  a  good  reason  to  run  a  deficit.    Now  we  have  a 
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process  that  looks  very  elegant  on  paper,  but  it  is  leading  to  very  dishonest  and 
disorderly  results."  Budget  Process  Reform,  hearing  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules,  101st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  20-21  (1990). 

Penner's  observation  should  not  surprise  us,  given  the  deficiencies  that 
accompany  budget  resolutions  (unaccountability  of  multiple  budgets,  deliberate 
deception  of  the  public,  technical  confusion,  use  as  a  political  cover,  and  so 
forth).  Congress  operated  from  1789  to  1974  without  budget  resolutions, 
producing  better  numbers  over  that  period  than  it  has  since  1974.  Even  during 
the  five  years  of  the  Nixon  administration,  when  President  Nixon  and  his  staff 
regularly  accused  Congress  of  profligate  spending,  the  record  shows  that 
Congress  through  its  decentralized  process  maintained  effective  control  over 
aggregates.  From  fiscal  1969  through  fiscal  1973,  the  appropriations  bills  passed 
by  Congress  were  $30.9  billion  below  Nixon's  requests.  Over  that  same  five-year 
period,  Congress  added  $30.4  billion  in  backdoor  spending  and  mandatory 
entitlements.  The  record  is  virtually  a  wash-out,  providing  impressive  evidence 
that  Congress  does  indeed  remain  within  the  aggregates  established  by  the 
President.   H.  Rept.  No.  147,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  39  (1973). 

2.  Enforcement  Mechanisms.  The  facts  above  demonstrate  that 
Congress  is  fully  capable  of  using  informal,  "non-elegant"  processes  to  control 
the  budget.  It  is  error  to  say  that  in  the  years  before  1974  Congress  had  no 
effective  way  to  monitor  overall  spending.  On  a  regular  basis,  legislative  staff 
prepared  "scorekeeping  reports"  that  compared  congressional  action  to 
presidential  requests.  Through  these  reports  Congress  was  able  to  adhere  to  the 
President's  aggregates  while  changing  his  priorities.  The  system  was  not  fancy, 
but  it  produced  good  results.  Instead  of  hiding  behind  budget  resolutions,  party 
leaders  and  committee  chairmen  had  to  use  informal  techniques  to  keep 
numbers  within  bounds.  If  Congress  were  to  fail  in  its  duties,  the  President 
always  had  his  veto  power  to  strike  down  appropriations  bills  that  were 
excessive  or  to  veto  tax  bills  and  entitlement  legislation  that  threatened  to  add 
to  the  deficit. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  increasing  reliance  on  automatic,  statutory- 
driven  mechanisms  to  control  deficits  and  spending  (Gramm-Rudman  I  and  U, 
followed  by  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990).  Instead  of  elected  officials 
telling  statutes  what  to  do,  statutes  dictate  the  actions  of  elected  officials. 
During  that  period.  Presidents  offered  little  guidance  for  bringing  the  deficit 
under  control. 

3.  Convenience  of  Budget  Resolutions.  Budget  resolutions  no 
doubt  offer  a  number  of  conveniences  for  Members  of  Congress.  In  addition  to 
convincing  the  public  that  legislators  are  acting  responsibly  on  budget 
aggregates  (regardless  of  what  happens  later),  the  budget  resolution  divides  the 
fiscal  pie  among  the  committees  and  facilitates  the  allocation  of  federal  money. 
Moreover,  points  of  order  may  be  raised  in  each  House  when  committee  or  floor 
actions  threaten  to  violate  the  budget  resolution.  Those  are  important  benefits. 
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but  the  convenience  of  the  budget  resolution  is  insufficient  justification  for  its 
continued  existence  if  the  pubhc  is  disserved  and  forced  to  pay  for  resulting 
deficits.  The  internal  convenience  of  a  budget  resolution  is  only  one  value. 
Competing  with  it,  and  supposedly  of  overriding  concern,  are  the  heavy  costs 
borne  by  current  and  future  taxpayers. 


rv.   Presidential  Leadership 

There  is  a  critical  need  to  revive  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  President,  as  envisioned  in  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921.  National  government  works  best  when  the  President  provides  leadership 
and  informs  citizens  with  frank  talks  on  what  must  be  done.  The  historical 
record  provides  convincing  evidence  that  when  Presidents  take  responsibility  for 
budget  aggregates  (total  outlays,  total  receipts,  and  the  level  of  the  deficit  or 
surplus),  Congress  generally  lives  within  those  aggregates  while  imposing  its 
own  system  of  budget  priorities.  In  this  way,  both  branches  do  well  what  they 
are  institutionally  designed  to  do. 

Presidential  leadership  would  be  enhanced  by  abolishing  the  budget 
resolution.  It  is  difficult  to  hold  the  President  personally  responsible  for  the 
budget  if  there  is,  in  fact,  more  than  one  budget.  A  single  budget  would  put  a 
spotlight  on  the  President.  No  one  would  be  deluded  into  thinking  that  a 
presidential  budget  containing  a  deficit  of  $300  billion  would  somehow  be 
corrected  through  legislative  action.  The  answer  to  responsible  aggregates  lies 
in  the  President's  submission  of  a  responsible  budget.  Congress  can  do  a  good 
job  of  rearranging  priorities.  It  cannot  fix  deficits  of  the  magnitude  presented 
by  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush. 

If  a  President  took  responsibility  for  budget  aggregates,  an  informal 
and  decentralized  system  in  Congress  could  abide  by  those  aggregates  by 
maintaining  scorekeeping  reports,  holding  leadership  meetings,  and  putting 
pressure  on  committees  to  live  within  the  aggregates  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Normal  political  pressures  and  threats,  including  the  President's  veto,  can  keep 
the  system  within  bounds. 

The  Budget  Committees,  no  longer  responsible  for  reporting  budget 
resolutions,  could  serve  a  number  of  vital  functions.  It  would  be  their  duty  to 
maintain  the  scorekeeping  reports,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  and  thereby  monitor  the  actions  of  the  appropriations, 
authorization,  and  tax  committees.  The  Budget  Committees  can  also  report 
reconciliation  bills  needed  to  control  entitlements,  devise  better  methods  of 
controlling  federal  credit  programs,  and  address  other  problems  that  cross  the 
jurisdictional  lines  of  congressional  committees.  The  informal,  decentralized 
system  of  Congress  worked  in  the  past.  It  can  work  in  the  future.  If  tried,  it 
would  place  a  premium  on  the  leadership  skills  of  public  officials,  both  in 
Congress  and  in  the  White  House,  but  that  is  why  they  are  elected. 
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V.   Other  Budget  Reform  Proposals 

I  will  quickly  sketch  out  some  thoughts  on  other  reform  ideas. 
Biennial  budgeting  is  an  attractive  concept,  at  least  in  theory,  because  it  would 
allow  Congress  to  complete  all  fiscal  actions  in  one  year  and  devote  full 
attention  to  oversight  in  the  off-year.  I  doubt  that  fiscal  actions  can  be  cabined 
to  a  single  year.  Supplemental  appropriations,  often  of  significant  amounts,  will 
be  needed  every  year.  Effective  oversight  is  usually  the  result  of  acting  on 
specific  authorization  and  appropriations  bills,  rather  than  congressional 
attempts  to  oversee  broad  program  areas.  I  also  see  little  likelihood  of  avoiding 
annual  action  on  the  appropriations  bills. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  budget  resolutions  be  converted  from 
concurrent  resolutions  to  joint  resolutions  that  are  submitted  to  the  President 
for  his  signature  (or  veto).  I  think  the  most  pressing  need  is  presidential 
initiative  and  leadership  at  the  outset,  rather  than  the  end,  of  the  process.  To 
my  mind,  budget  resolutions  --  whether  concurrent  or  joint  --  actually  weaken 
presidential  leadership.  If  budget  resolutions  had  been  signed  by  President 
Reagan  in  the  1980s,  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  results  would  have  been 
significantly  different.  He  would  simply  have  given  his  blessing  to  budget 
resolutions  that  failed  to  control  deficits,  in  large  part  because  his  own  budgets 
set  the  nation  on  a  deficit  course. 

With  regard  to  item-veto  authority,  enhanced  rescission,  and  expedited 
rescission,  I  think  existing  studies  demonstrate  that  they  would  do  little  to 
control  budget  deficits.  In  operation,  they  would  represent  significant  threats 
to  legislative  prerogatives  and  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  The  current 
rescission  process  can  produce  sizeable  cuts  in  spending,  as  we  saw  last  year 
with  the  initiatives  of  President  Bush  and  Congress.  I  testified  on  these  issues 
last  September  before  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  and  again  this  month 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  proposal  for  a  balanced  budget  amendment  carries  with  it  a 
number  of  risks.  By  passing  it  Congress  will  announce  to  the  public  that  it  has 
solved  the  problem  of  deficits,  when  in  fact  the  amendment  will  almost  certainly 
generate  novel  and  ingenious  methods  of  resorting  to  debt  financing.  Clearly, 
balanced-budget  requirements  in  the  states  have  not  eliminated  indebtedness. 
It  merely  takes  another  form.  I  also  think  the  balanced  budget  amendment  will 
shift  congressional  power  to  the  President  and  to  the  courts,  again  raising 
important  questions  of  separation  of  power.  I  testified  at  length  on  these  points 
before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget  in  May  1992. 
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TTiis  testimony  concerns  significant  differences  between  legislative  budgeting 
practices  in  state  legislatures  and  Congress.  The  state  processes  described  here  are 
relevant  to  debate  on  Congressional  practice,  but  are  not  necessarily  models  for 
Congress  to  follow,  given  the  differences  between  the  responsibilities  of  Congress 
and  state  legislatures.  Although  practices  differ  widely  among  the  50  states,  state 
practices  have  more  in  common  with  each  other  than  with  Congressional  practices 
because  state  practices  are  controlled  by  the  need  to  balance  state  operating 
budgets.  Therefore  it  is  appropriate  to  say  a  few  words  about  balanced  budget 
requirements  before  turning  to  other  subjects.  The  other  topics  discussed  are  these: 

Legislative  Fiscal  Committees 

Limited  Participation  in  the  Budget  Process 

Consensus  Revenue  Forecasting 

Controls  on  Entitlement  Programs 

The  Executive  Line-Item  Veto 

Annual  Versus  Biermial  Budgeting 
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State  Balanced  Budget  Requirements.  The  political  reality  in  state  legislatures 
is  that  the  annual  operating  budget  must  be  balanced-expenditures  cannot  exceed 
expected  revenues  and  reserves.  (State  capital  expenditures  often  are  financed  by 
debt,  however).  In  some  states  this  is  the  result  of  an  explicit  constitutional 
requirement;  in  other  states  the  requirement  is  statutory  or  the  result  of  judicial 
interpretation  of  constitutional  language.  In  many  cases  the  specific  wording  that  is 
cited  as  the  state's  balanced  budget  requirement  is  unclear  and  lacks  any  enforcing 
mechanism. 

In  many  states,  therefore,  compliance  with  the  idea  of  balancing  the  state 
operating  budget  results  from  a  political  consensus  rather  than  an  unbreakable  legal 
requirement.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  states  balance  their  budgets  except  in  emergency 
circumstances.  At  the  end  of  state  fiscal  year  1992,  for  example,  despite  the  extreme 
fiscal  difficulties  of  the  states,  budgets  were  out  of  balance  in  only  six  states 
(including  the  one  state,  Vermont,  which  lacks  any  sort  of  balanced-budget 
requirement).  The  political  consensus  which  places  a  balanced  budget  above  almost 
every  other  fiscal  and  political  consideration  affects  every  other  feature  of  state 
budgeting  practices. 


Legislative  Fiscal  Committees.  No  state  has  as  complex  a  process  as  that  of 
Congress  for  authorizing  program  expenditures,  establishing  budget  targets,  and 
appropriating  money.  The  state  legislative  fiscal  process  is  highly  centralized,  with 
one  committee  in  a  house  or  senate  for  all  such  functions.  Wisconsin  is  the  extreme 
example,  with  one  joint  committee  that  is  responsible  for  both  revenue  and 
appropriations  bills.  Fourteen  other  states  use  joint  appropriations  committees  but 
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do  not  combine  the  revenue  and  appropriations  functions  in  the  joint  committee, 
separate 

All  bills  requiring  the  expenditure  of  funds  are  referred  to  appropriations 
committees  and  resolved  in  the  context  of  final  budget  approval.  In  other  words, 
unlike  Congress,  state  legisltures  do  not  have  spearate  authorizing  and 
appropriations  processes.  Policy  and  appropriations  are  closely  linked  in  the  states; 
in  fact  there  is  a  tendency  to  place  more  and  more  policy  legislation  in 
appropriations  bills. 

In  general  appropriations  committees  in  state  legislatures  are  smaller  than  in 
Congress,  ranging  from  sLx  to  75  members  and  averaging  between  20  and  25. 
Colorado's  very  powerful  Joint  Budget  Committee  has  only  six  members; 
Wisconsin's  committee  has  only  16.  Larger  committees  tend  to  work  through  six  or 
seven  small  subcommittees. 

This  centralization  of  budget  consideration  in  relatively  small  committees 
and  subcommittees  lends  itself  to  leadership  control  and  simplifies  development  of 
a  balanced  budget.  The  consolidation  of  the  entire  budget  process  in  at  most  one 
committee  per  chamber  produces  explicit  debates  over  spending  priorities,  which 
contributes  to  public  understanding  of  the  process.  The  existence  of  a  budget  target 
(implicit  in  the  notion  of  a  balanced  budget)  sharpens  the  comparison  of  priorities 
and,  paradoxically,  makes  it  somewhat  easier  for  those  who  lose  policy  debates  to 
accept  defeat.  ('There  just  wasn't  enough  money.") 
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Limited  Participation  in  the  Process.  A  disadvantage  of  the  system  is  the 
exclusion  of  many  legislators  from  the  budget  making  process  other  than  the  final 
opportunity  to  vote  on  entire  bills.  In  the  20  states  which  use  an  omnibus  budget 
bill,  this  is  particularly  exclusionary.  It  is  rare  for  appropriations  bills  to  be  double- 
assigned,  although  legislators  often  raise  that  possibihty  as  a  way  of  increasing 
participation  in  the  budget  process. 

Some  states  have  formal  mechanisms  to  enlarge  the  number  of  legislators 
who  act  on  the  budget.  Utah's  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  name  all  legislators  to 
the  joint  appropriations  committees.  Minnesota  has  started  to  refer  spending  bills 
to  Finance  Divisions  (subcommittees)  of  the  relevant  substantive  or  policy 
committees.  Such  practices  are  rare.  In  most  states,  appropriations  committees 
guard  their  control  of  the  process  in  part  because  of  the  power  and  prestige  of 
committee  membership  and  in  part  because  they  believe  that  sharing  the 
consideration  of  bills  with  other  committees  would  increase  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  agreement  on  the  overall  budget. 


Consensus  Revenue  Forecasting.  A  growing  number  of  states--now  17--have 
adopted  a  procedure  for  consensus  revenue  forecasting  which  requires  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  to  agree  on  a  projection  of  revenue  before  the  legislative 
budget  process  begins. 

In  Florida,  for  example,  a  group  including  professional  staff  from  the 
governor's  office,  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  the  Division  of  Economic 
and  Demographic  Research  prepare  and  revise  forecasts  for  the  near  and  distant 
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future,  with  each  member  of  the  conference  holding  veto  power.  The  results  of  the 
conference  are  binding  on  state  government. 

Such  procedures  can  promote  realistic  budget  assumptions  and  remove 
revenue  forecasting  from  the  political  arena,  thus  helping  to  focus  attention  on  other 
policy  issues.  Agreement  on  a  revenue  forecast  is  a  prerequisite  for  enactment  of  a 
balanced  budget,  providing  a  yardstick  against  which  policy  measures  are  decided. 


Controls  on  Entitlement  Programs.  State  governments  do  not  operate  open- 
ended  entitlement  programs.  Funding  for  entitlement  programs  (including  federally 
regulated  and  funded  programs  like  Medicaid  and  AFDC)  is  routinely  capped  in  the 
appropriations  process.  Any  circumstances  like  caseload  growth,  cost  increases,  or 
extended  program  coverage  that  require  state-funded  expenditures  above  the 
amount  of  the  original  appropriation  require  additional  appropriations.  Governors 
cannot  commit  state  funds  without  legislative  appropriation. 

The  same  is  true  for  all  other  kinds  of  state  expenditures.  Any  cost  overruns 
or  unanticipated  program  demands  have  to  be  met  within  the  limits  of  authorized 
funding  until  additional  funding  is  explicitly  appropriated.  The  result  is  that  almost 
every  legislature  has  to  consider  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill  in  the  midst  of 
each  fiscal  year.  This  has  the  useful  function  of  drawing  legislative  and  public 
attention  to  the  most  rapidly  changing  areas  of  state  expenditure.  The  lack  of 
standing  or  open-ended  appropriations  requires  state  officials  repeatedly  to 
reconsider  program  costs,  the  growth  of  costs,  and  their  priorities.  Programs  cannot 
grow  in  expense  out  of  the  public  eye. 
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State  balanced-budget  requirements  add  urgency  and  discipline  to  the 
reconsideration  of  priorities.  Because  states  do  not  make  a  practice  of  funding 
continuing  expenditures  with  debt,  policy  priorities  have  to  be  continually  reassessed 
within  a  tight  funding  framework. 


The  Executive  Line-Item  Veto.  What  role  does  the  line-item  veto  play  in  state 
fiscal  discipline?  In  43  states,  governors  have  the  power  of  a  Hne-item  veto  over  at 
least  some  appropriations  bills.  In  most  cases  a  veto  can  be  overturned  only  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  elected  membership  of  both  houses.  The  line-item  veto  can 
be  a  powerful  tool  of  policy  and  fiscal  management  since  state  appropriations  bills 
tend  to  follow  a  line-item  format.  In  some  states,  precedent  and  case  law  have 
permitted  the  expansion  of  the  line-item  veto  to  statements  of  policy  as  well  as  sums 
of  money  in  appropriations  bills.  Wisconsin  offers  the  most  notable  example:  its 
law  permits  the  veto  of  individual  letters,  individual  digits,  and  parts  of  words.  It 
thus  permits  the  revision  as  well  as  the  veto  of  substantive  language  in 
appropriations  bills.  The  Wisconsin  practice  is  unique. 

Opinion  varies  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  line-item  veto  as  a  fiscal 
management  tool.  One  scholar  has  argued  that  the  Wisconsin  veto,  while  reducing 
government  expenditures,  "appears  to  have  been  used  primarily  as  a  tool  of  policy 
making  and  partisan  advantage  rather  than  of  fiscal  restraint"  (Gosling,  1986). 
Other  academics  have  pointedly  asked  whether  governors  are  likely  to  line-item 
veto  pork-barrel  appropriations  and  have  reported  that  they  are  not  likely  to  do  so. 
The  academics'  conclusion  is  that  line-item  vetoes  tend  to  be  an  expression  of 
partisan  politics  rather  than  fiscal  prudence  (Abney  and  Lauth,  1985). 
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Legislators  see  the  issue  differently.  State  Senator  Michael  Bird  of  Colorado, 
Chair  of  the  Joint  Budget  Committee,  spoke  for  many  state  legislators  last  fall  when 
he  told  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Rules  Committee  that  "The  importance  of  the 
line-item  veto  lies  in  its  role  as  a  deterrent  to  potential  fiscal  offenses~the  po55//j///fv 
of  its  use  is  a  significant  deterrent  to  special  interest  appropriations."  It  is  a  valuable 
tool.  Bird  contends,  "as  pan  of  a  package  constituting  a  budget  process  of  discipline, 
integrity,  and  reasonableness." 


Annual  Versus  Biennial  Budgeting.  There  is  no  clear  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  either  method.  The  most  attractive  argument  for  biennial  budgeting 
is  that  it  saves  time  and  effort:  the  battles  of  the  budget  have  to  be  fought  only  half 
as  often,  there  is  greater  stability  for  agency  operations,  there  is  a  greater 
opportunity  for  long-term  planning,  and  officials  can  give  more  attention  to  non- 
budgetary  policy  issues. 

State  experience  in  recent  years  tends  to  undermine  these  arguments.  As 
state  budgets  have  become  larger  and  more  complex,  and  as  legislatures  have 
generally  shifted  to  meeting  annually  rather  than  once  in  two  years,  all  but  the 
smallest  biennial-budget  states  find  annual  amendments  and  revisions  necessary. 
The  fiscal  roller  coaster  states  have  ridden  in  recent  years  has  made  biermial 
budgeting  very  difficult.  A  fundamental  difficulty  is  forecasting  revenues  and 
program  demands.  The  national  economy  has  made  accurate  state  revenue 
forecasting  very  difficult  from  the  late  1980s  to  the  present.  And  as  social  welfare 
programs  have  bulked  larger  in  state  budgets,  errors  in  forecasfing  caseload  changes 
or  the  costs  of  program  expansion  have  repeatedly  required  increases  in 
appropriations.  The  need  for  armual  revisions  of  biermial  budgets  undercuts  the 
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argument  that  they  save  time  and  effort,  especially  since  the  programs  that  need 
reconsideration  tend  to  be  controversial,  like  education  and  social  welfare 
programs. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  this  committee:  I 
am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  on 
the  subject  of  reform  of  congressional  budget  procedures.   Some 
of  my  analysis  has  already  been  presented  in  the  sections  on 
budget  process  within  the  testimony  by  Drs .  Mann  and  Omstein  on 
February  16.   Here  I  will  elaborate  on  some  points  made  there, 
but  add  both  background  and  proposals  of  my  own. 

I  will  emphasize  three  points: 

1)  Proposals  to  weaken  or  eliminate  the  appropriations 
committees  should  be  rejected. 

2)  Budget  resolutions  could  be  simplified  euad,  alongr  with 
reconciliation,  made  biennial. 

3)  The  best  way  to  address  the  deficit  is  to  create  a  system 
under  which,  under  defined  circumstances.  Congress  would  demand 
and  promise  expedited  consideration  of  concrete  presidential 
proposals.   Call  it  expedited  reconciliation,  if  you  will. 

The  budget  process  is  incredibly  complex  and  frustrating 
because  the  decisions  it  must  make  are  complex  and  frustrating. 
I'm  afraid  the  same  may  be  true  of  this  testimony.   Nevertheless 
I  will  begin  with  a  review  of  the  purposes  and  history  of  the 
budget  process,  because  that  is  crucial  to  evaluating  reforms. 

Purposes  and  Evolution  of  Federal  Budgeting 

When  we  think  of. budgets  we  think  of  constraints,  of 
bringing  spending  in  line  with  revenues.   Most  organizations 
borrow  at  some  time,  but  they  have  at  least  to  plan  to  ensure 
they  can  pay  the  interest,  and  make  their  borrowings  in  time  to 
pay  their  bills.   Any  budget  process,  therefore,  has  core 
functions:  to  estimate  spending  under  current  trends,  estimate 
revenues,  and  adjust  policies  to  bring  the  two  into  an  acceptable 
relationship. 

Federal  budgeting,  however,  adds  many  other  purposes.   The 
most  fundamental,  enshrined  in  the  constitution,  is  protection  of 
Congress's  power  of  the  purse.   The  constitution  says  nothing 
about  budgets,  but  it  does  say  that  the  executive  cannot  spend 
money  without  appropriations  made  by  law. 

The  constitution  does  not  say  Congress  only  controls 
spending  so  long  as  it  is  not  of  local  interest.   It  does  not  say 
Congress  only  controls  spending  so  long  as  there  is  no  deficit. 
Some  of  the  authors  approved  of  debt;  others  did  not.   But  all 
were  aware  that  if  the  executive  controls  allocation  of  benefits 
to  districts,  the  executive  can  control  individual  legislators, 
and  thereby  run  the  legislature.   They  had  watched  King  George 
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suborn  Parliament  through  jobs  off  the  civil  list  and  use  of  the 
funds  he  personally  controlled,  and  the  constitution  banned  any 
presidential  imitation  (this  is  one  reason  persons  cannot  both 
hold  presidential  appointments  and  sit  in  Congress) .   All  we  need 
do  is  look  at  the  classic  urban  machines,  and  even  some  current 
state  governments,  to  see  the  power  of  executive  patronage. 

Any  reform,  such  as  the  item  veto  or  "enhanced"  rescission, 
that  altered  Congress's  final  say  on  details,  would  be  a 
fundamental  change  m  our  constitutional  system. 

Aopropr iat  ions 

From  the  beginni.'^g  of  the  Republic,  and  in  every  state 
government  as  well,  the  legislature  has  distinguished  legislation 
from  acprocriaticns .  Zr.   spite  of  criticisms,  the  rationale  has 
been  fairly  constant.   T.'-.ere  is  some  difference  between  policy 
and  finance  because  the  government's  capacity,  in  terms  of 
revenues,  varies  from  year  to  year.   Setting  goals,  such  as 
improving  agricultural  knowledge  or  diminishing  the  educational 
disadvantages  of  i.nner-city  children  or  educating  returning 
G.I.  5,  also  is  net  the  same  as  determining  how  much  money  such 
programs  need.   It  is  difficjlt  for  the  same  people  to  promote  a 
goal  and  economize  on  the  means.   First,  they  may  fear  that 
admitting  inefficiencies  would  compromise  support  for  the  goal. 
Second,  it  is  hard  to  bcth  ally  with  and  criticize  the  program 
managers  and  beneficiaries . 

The  separation  between  legislation  and  appropriations 
therefore  arose  as  an  extra  check  and  balance.   It  is  inevitably 
difficult  because  without  money  few  policies  can  be  executed.   I 
will  comment  further  on  that  tension  later  in  my  testimony.   But 
for  most  of  our  history,  and  I  would  argue  today  as  well, 
appropriations  committees  have  been,  relative  to  others,  skeptics 
of  policy  change,  focused  more  on  operations  than  goals.   They 
are  especially  prone  to  seek  savings  that  do  not  in  fact  change 
outputs:  for  instance,  accounts  where  the  money  cannot  be  spent 
as  quickly  or  efficiently  as  an  agency  claims.   I  will  be  happy 
to  suggest  examples  from  recent  history. 

The  appropriations  part  of  the  budget  process  therefore 
developed  two  basic  functions:  to  'finance  programs  and  projects 
economically, "  as  Richard  Fenno  expressed  it  a  generation  ago, 
and  to  exercise  Congress's  power  over  details.   The  budget 
process  goes  beyond  appropriations  committees,  and  parallel 
revenue  committees,  for  three  reasons. 

The  President's  Budcet 

First,  the  appropriations  process  has  always  been  much 
better  at  resisting  change,  either  up  or  down,  than  imposing 
large  change.   Congress  m  fact  has  never  wanted  the 
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appropriations  committees  to  slash  programs,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  do  so  without  clearly  overrunning  the  legislative 
committees.   When  the  appropriators  showed  a  clear  propensity  to 
do  so,  in  the  early  1880s,  Congress  stripped  them  of  much  of 

their  jurisdiction. 

But  if  appropriators  would  not  be  allowed  to  make  large 
cuts,  authorizers  had  little  interest  in  doing  so.   Further, ' 
Congress  as  a  whole  is  difficult  to  coordinate  around  pain  (to 
put  It  lightly) .   After  World  War  I,  however,  a  government  that 
had  burgeoned  during  that  conflict  had  to  be  s\ibstantially  pared. 
As  it  happened,  what  some  called  the  "executive  budget 
propaganda"  provided  a  useful  instrument,  the  presidential 
budget . 

You  could  find  many  explanations  of  the  Budget  and 
.Accounting  Act  of  1921.   The  executive's  purposes  were  not  the 
same  as  Congress's,  and  factions  within  Congress  disagreed.   But 

Che  key  point  is  si.mple. 

When  the  president  proposes  some  cut,  or  smaller  increase 
t.han  an  i.nterest  e.xpects.  Congress  can  do  two  things.   It  can 
accept  the  proposal .   Then  at  worst  it  shares  blame  with  the 
president.   It  can  reject  the  proposal,  and  replace  it  with 
something  else.   Then  it  makes  an  enemy  of  the  interest  it  cuts, 
but  pleases  the  interest  it  protected. 

Either  way,  Congress  is  better  off  than  if  the  president 
makes  no  proposal.   Then  it  gets  all  the  blame  and  no  credit  for 
protecting  anything. 

So  long  as  Congress  and  the  president  agree  on  budget 
totals,  having  the  president  make  the  first  proposal  to  meet 
those  targets  can  only  help  Congress.   In  various  ways  subtle  auid 
not -so-subtle,  the  executive  budget  also  increased  presidential 
influence.   But  the  1921  Act  strengthened  both  branches  against 
agencies  and  interest  groups. 

Disagreement  About  Budget  Totals:  The  1974  Act 

Unfortunately,  Congress  and  the  president  need  not  agree 
about  budget  totals.   That  became  especially  unlikely  with  the 
popularization  of  fiscal  policy  after  World  War  II.   Whatever 
one's  particular  beliefs,  almost  everyone  thinks  that  budget 
totals,  either  by  affecting  savings  or  demand,  determine  either 
cyclical  economics  or  long-term  growth.   Therefore,  goverrunent 
has  a  responsibility  to  consider  its  budget's  effect  on  the 
economy.   But  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  factions  within  the 
parties,  do  not  agree  on  what  is  good  for  the  economy. 

So  long  as  Congress  and  the  president  did  not  much  disagree, 
the  1921  process  worked.   The  president  made  his  proposal. 
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expecting  Congress  to  spend  a  little  less.   He  largely- 
anticipated  Congress's  broad  priorities.   Congress  could  respond 
by  making  small  cuts  from  the  president's  proposals  for  each 
appropriations  act.   It  did  not  need  formal  coordination 
procedures,  such  as  the  302(b)  process,  because  the  president  did 
that  for  Congress  with  his  budget. 

But  in  the  Nixon  years.  Republicans  in  general  wanted  lower 
spending  and  deficits  than  did  Democrats.   President  Nixon  also 
had  different  broad  spending  priorities.   The  Congressional 
ma:Jority  wanted  to  spend  more  than  he  did,  in  different  places. 
It  therefore  could  not  simply  accept  or  reduce  his  totals  for 
each  appropriations  act.   Yet  if  it  spent  more,  it  was  accused  of 
"busting  the  budget."   It  might  believe  that  a  different  fiscal 
policy  was  justified,  but  had  no  way  of  articulating  that  policy, 
and  showi.ig  that  its  decisions  on  the  details  fit  that  fiscal 
plan . 

In   the  end,  this  disagreement  erupted,  through  impoundments, 
into  a  fundamental  ccnilicn  over  the  power  of  the  purse.   The 
Congressional  Budget  and  I.tipoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
responded  to  both  the  cause  and  the  symptom.   It  limited 
irr.poundments,  and  it  created  a  new  budget  process  so  Congress 
could  set  broad  priorities  and  totals  if  it  rejected  the 
president's.   Only  by  articulating  those  parameters  could  it 
justify  proceeding  to  the  rest  of  its  work. 

Control  of  Entitlements:  Reconciliation 

Neither  the  1921  nor  1974  Acts  provided  a  response  to 
another  development,  the,  growth  and  transformation  of 
entitlements.   Entitlements  are  not  new:  interest  and  veterans' 
pensions  have  been  large  federal  accounts  since  our  government 
began.   Pensions  were  a  central  aspect  of  partisan  conflict  after 
the  Civil  War.   But  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  and 
subsequent  legislation  including  especially  Medicare  in  1964, 
transformed  budgeting. 

The  key  fact  about  the  new  entitlements  is,  they  require 
long-term  promises,  on  which  people  rely  in  planning  their  lives, 
and  pay  taxes  that  they  think  are  premiums  to  ensure  the  promise 
is  kept.   A  pension  plan  whose  benefits  may  be  cut  annually  due 
to  budget  constraint  is  not  much  of  a  pension  plan.   Other 
entitlements  are  protection  against  random  bad  fortune,  such  as 
unemployment.   Unemployment  benefits  that  disappear  if  there  is  a 
lot  of  unemployment  are  not  good  insurance.   In  short,  if  we  went 
down  the  list  of  entitlements,  we  would  find  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  money  is  structured  to  avoid  annual  review 
because  annual  change  contradicts  the  program  goals. 

Put  differently,  entitlements  can  only  be  adjusted  by 
changing  the  promise,  which  is  authorizing  committees'  problem, 
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rather  than  by  a  search  for  bureaucratic  efficiencies,  which  is 
what  appropriations  committees  mainly  do.   There  have  been  many  • 
attempts  to  subject  programs  that  are  logically  entitlements  to 
annual  appropriations,  such  as  the  "caps"  on  Food  Stamps.   They 
do  not  work  because  the  cap  does  not  provide  authority  to  break 
particular  promises --who  is  covered  and  the  size  of  the  benefit. 
That  is  why,  in  the  1980s,  Congress  developed  the  distinction 
between  discretionary  and  mandatory  appropriations. 

Entitlements  could  not  be  controlled  by  annual 
appropriations.   The  president  could  propose  all  the  changes  he 
wanted,  but  there  was  no  automatic  vehicle  by  which  Congress  had 
to  respond.   There  was  also  no  procedure  to  force  action  on 
revenue  increases.   In  1980  Congress  invented  reconciliation  on 
the  first  resoluticr.  m  order  to  create  that  vehicle.   But  it  is 
triggered  by  the  resciution,  not  by  t.he  president's  budget-- 
furcher  increasing  zr.e   budget  process's  importance. 

It  may  net  be  pcpular  with  some  members  of  this  committee, 
however,  to  point:  cue  that  the  budget  process  is  more  important 
as  cover  than  as  an   action-forcing  device.   In  my  judgment, 
budget  resolutions  dc  net  drive  reconciliation:  rather,  budget 
resolutions  are  buil-  arou.id  reconciliations  that  have  already 
been  broadly  sketc.-.ed.   That  was  certainly  true  in  1982  and  1984, 
when  the  revenue  ccmmittees  worked  out  roughly  what  could  be  done 
in  TEFRA  and  DEFRA  before  the  resolutions  were  adopted.   In  1983, 
by  contrast,  the  revenue  committees  ignored  instructions  that 
they  had  not  agreed  in  advance  to  meet .   Every  subsequent  budget 
"summit"  has  worked  out  the  details  of  entitlement  cuts  and 
revenue  increases  along  with  their  total.   Targets  are  proposed, 
but  the  final  total  depends  on  the  details,  as  in  1990,  as  much 
as  the  reverse.   Resolutions  and  reconciliations  do  not  occur  in 
sequence,  with  the  fcrmer  controlling  the  latter,  but  are  part  of 
the  same  package. 

Presidential  Retreat,  Gramm-Rudman,  and  BEA 

By  the  mid-1980s  the  budget  process  had  developed  much  of 
its  current  complexity.   The  presidential  budget  was  added  to  the 
appropriations  process  to  help  Congress  resist  demands.   The 
appropriations  process  was  preserved  because  it  involved  a 
different  approach  than  authorizations,  and  was  used  to  enforce 
Congress's  ultimate  control  of  the  purse.   The  invention  of 
fiscal  policy  and  growth  of  entitlements  forced  Congress  to 
invent  new  procedures  to  articulate  its  own  fiscal  policy  and 
priorities,  and  to  legislate  on  entitlements  and  revenues.   Thus 
the  resolution-and-reconciliation  process  was  layered  on  top  of 
(and  to  the  side  of)  appropriations. 

These  developments  had  an  unpleasant  side  effect.   When  the 
deficit  burgeoned.  President  Reagan  and  Congress  both  felt  the 
need  for  a  significant  response.   But  Congress  rejected  Reagan's 
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priorities,  and  they  in  fact  were  not  very  popular,  if  reduced  to 
concrete  proposals,  with  the  public,  either.   So,  rather  than 
receive  blame  for  proposals  that  Congress  would  reject  in  its 
budget  resolution,  presidents  ceased  making  serious  proposals. 

Congress  is  ill -equipped  on  its  own  to  generate  large  pain- 
distributing  measures.   Bereft  of  presidential  cover,  it  tried 
hard,  in  part  because  of  leadership  from  some  members  of  this 
committee,  and  did  much  to  reduce  the  deficit  from  trend.   But 
not  enough. 

In  1985,  therefore,  Congress  and  the  president  adopted  the 
budgetary  terrorism  known  as  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings .   It  was  a 
very  bad  idea  whose  time  had  not  come,  and  I  have  discussed  it  at 
length  elsewhere.   Here  I  only  want  to  emphasize  the  following: 

1)  GRH  was  not  a  plan  but  a  hostage  game.   It  set  fixed 
targets  to  be  met,  if  necessary,  by  a  sequester  from 
discretionary  accounts.   If  economic  luck  were  bad,  meeting  the 
target  would  be  econcr-.ically  destructive.   And  the  sequester  was 
designed  to  be  as  mindless  and  destructive  as  possible--taking  a 
hostage  to  force  other  acticn . 

2)  But  if  Congress  had  preferred  other  action,  it  would  have 
given  itself  a  different  hostage.   Therefore,  rather  than  shoot 
the  hostage,  or  shoot  some  other  victim.  Congress  and  the 
president  rigged  the  numoers .   That  was  more  responsible  than 
allowing  the  sequester  to  occur. 

3)  The  basic  flaw  of  GRH  was,  it  attempted  to  force  action, 
with  no  guarantee  of  an  acceptable  proposal  for  which  Congress 
could  avoid  blame.   Forcing  action  is  very  difficult,  and  at  the 
least  requires  something  like  the  onetime  role  of  the  president's 
budget,  or  the  current  base-closing  commission,  that  provides  a 
plan  to  which  Congress  muse  respond. 

4)  GRH  if  anything  reduced  the  incentive  for  honest  action 
on  the  deficit,  by  focusing  all  attention  on  seeming  to  hit  a 
given  year's  targets,  rather  than  reducing  the  deficit  over  the 
long  run.   After  a  revision  in  1987,,  and  much  fraud  in  1989, 
Congress  and  the  president  corrected  GRH's  flaws  in  1990. 

The  1990  reconciliation  and  BEA,  instead  of  promising  to 
force  action,  enacted  deficit  reductions  through  revenues  and 
entitlements.   It  then  provided  procedures  to  inhibit  going  back 
on  those  measures,  the  Paygo  rules.   BEA  did  promise  future 
reductions  in  appropriations.   But  caps  can  be  enforced  for 
appropriations,  because  appropriations  do  not  grow  automatically. 
Appropriations  must  be  remade  each  year,  and  then  are  subject  to 
those  points  of  order. 

Summary 
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At  present,  therefore,  we  have  BEA  as  a  modification  of  GRH, 
layered  upon  reconciliation  as  an  enhancement  of  the  1974  Act, 
which  is  layered  on  the  1921  Act  that  supplemented  the  basic 
appropriations  process.   On  its  face,  it  looks  crazy. 

Yet  entitlements  and  annual  appropriations  do  require 
different  kinds  of  consideration.   Presidential  proposals  are 
useful  but  Congress  needs  a  way  to  reject  those  broad  priorities. 
Reconciliation  is  how  Congress  acts  annually  on  entitlements  and 
revenues.   And  the  BEA  provisions  are  not  so  much  a  set  of 
actions  that  must  be  taken  but  constraints  on  action--and 
constraints  that  most  people  would  consider,  given  current 
deficits,  appropriate. 

These  reasons  should  be  remembered  in  turning  to  the  issues 
of  reform:  can  the  system  be  simplified  in  a  way  that  helps 
Congress  manage  irself,  and  what  new  measures  might  improve 
Congress's  ability  cc  deal  with  the  deficit? 

Standards  for  Evaluating  Reform  Proposals 

Proposed  reforrr.s  cf  budgeting,  as  of  Congress  itself,  might 
be  addressed  to  three  related  but  different  problems.   The  first 
is  good  policy:  i.Tiprcvmg  Congress's  output,  as  by  helping  it 
reduce  the  deficit.   The  second  is  legislative  life:  making 
Congress  a  less  frustrating  place  to  work,  or  raising  the  status 
of  some  group  of  legislators  who  are  jealous  of  another.   Some  of 
the  proposals  regarding  authorizations  and  appropriations  are 
best  understood  in  this  way.   The  third  is  legitimacy,  attempts 
to  improve  Congress's  public  image.   Supporters  of  H.R.  1013,  for 
example,  claim  that  expedited  rescission  would  make  Congress  look 
better  by  allowing  c.he  president  to  single  out  and  attack  it  for 
"pork-barrel"  proijects.   .^.s  a  matter  of  public  relations  the 
logic  escapes  me,  tut  I've  heard  the  testimony. 

Measures  that  serve  one  goal  hardly  have  to  serve  the 
others.   When  the  mam  goal  of  policy-oriented  reform  is  to 
encourage  Congress  to  do  painful  things,  and  prevent  it  from 
doing  pleasant  but  expensive  things,  it  is  likely  to  make 
legislative  life  worse.   Budget  caps,  for  instance,  force 
appropriators  to  disappoint  both  constituents  and  colleagues. 
Paygo  rules  inhibit  authorizing  committee  members  from  creating 
new  programs,  which  makes  their  lives  quite  frustrating. 

The  prime  example  of  a  procedure  that  serves  one  goal  but 
upsets  members  for  other  reasons  is  the  binding  302(b)  process. 
Binding  302(b) 's  eliminate  possible  maneuvers  by  appropriators  to 
exceed  their  3  02(a)  allocations.   They  are  very  good  for  budget 
control.   But  they  also  make  amendments  to  add  to  appropriations 
bills  almost  impossible,  which  makes  other  legislators  even  more 
dependent  upon  appropriators  to  fund  programs  and  projects  in 
their  bills.   Thus  the  binding  302(b)  increases  authorizers' 
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resentment  of  appropriators ,  which  is  a  problem  for  legislative 
life  but  irrelevant  to  deficit  control. 

Nor  will  measures  that  serve  either  of  these  ends 
necessarily  improve  Congress's  reputation.   It  would  be  nice  if 
deficit -reduction  made  the  public  happy,  but  we  know  that 
specific  tax  hikes  and  spending  cuts  do  not.   And  the  public  has 
no  interest  in  the  difficulty  of  your  lives. 

If  the  Joint  Committee  and  Congress  confuse  these  purposes, 
or  fail  to  recognize  their  contradictions,  reform  is  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.   Any  reform  should  be  evaluated  on  all  three 
dimensions,  and  tradeoffs  made  consciously.   The  best  reforms 
will  serve  all  three  goals . 

Rather  than  discuss  all  possible  reforms,  I  will  try  to 
apply  this  standard  to  Cvo  major  alternatives:  "eliminating  a 
layer,  "  and  i.'icreasing  presidential  responsibility. 

Simplification-- "Eliminating  a  Layer" 

The  budget  process  is  complicated.   It  takes  lots  of  time. 
You  would  like  it  to  be  simpler. 

Yet  the  process  is  complex  because  deciding  about  the  budget 
requires  considering  bot.h  facts  and  values  about  many,  many 
things . 

Many  senators  and  representatives  would  like  to  eliminate 
the  Budget  committees.   A  few  have  suggested  eliminating  the 
Appropriations  committees .   A  third  alternative  is  a  two-year 
budget  cycle.   I  suggest  less  detailed,  two-year  budget 
resolutions,  with  annual  appropriations. 

Eliminating  t.he  Budget  Committees 

As  I  argued  above,  the  budget  process,  and  budget 
committees,  are  not  necessary  when  Congress  and  the  president 
agree  on  basic  budget  policy.   Under  those  circumstances  the 
process  mainly  creates  opportunities  for  disagreement.   A  good 
example  occurred  in  1988,  when  the  totals  and  major  priorities 
had  all  been  set  m  the  1987  reconciliation,  but  the  resolution 
was  hung  up  by  a  dispute  between  the  two  houses  over  domestic 
spending  priorities. 

Yet  Congress  needs  some  means  to  articulate  broad 
disagreements  with  the  president.   The  resolution  is  used  to 
trigger  reconciliation,  and  the  committees  coordinate  that  bill. 
The  budget  process  activates  and  enforces  the  various  procedural 
limits  of  BEA  and  its  predecessors.   The  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  m  each  house  can  use  his  role  to  encourage  adherence 
to  those  rules --a  role  that  would  not  be  played  as  easily  by  a 
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party  leader,  who  would  have  conflicting  obligations. 

So  some  aspects  of  the  budget  process  must  be  performed 
somewhere.   Others  are  more  questionable.   I  do  not  believe 
budget  debate  about  individual  functions,  other  them  the  ctirrent 
simmit  aggregates  of  defense,  domestic,  and  international 
discretionary,  makes  much  sense.   You  all  know  how  it  works: 
members  propose  increases  in  some  popular  f\inction,  like 
education  and  training,  without  specifying  the  consequences  in 
other  functions.   Either  the  other  functions  are  reduced  across 
the  board,  with  little  serious  consideration  of  whether  people 
really  support  that,  or  the  resolution  includes  language  in 
effect  telling  the  appropriators  to  find  savings  somewhere.   In 
practice,  everybody  acknowledges  that  the  real  allocations  are 
made  by  the  Appropriations  302 (b)s.   That,  of  course,  makes 
voting  on  functions  purely  symbolic,  so  even  easier. 

An  honest  and  sensible  system  would  have  either  binding 
functions  or  no  functional  votes  at  ail.   Given  that  choice,  I 
would  choose  to  eli.T.mate  functional  figures.   At  the  time  of 
budget  consideration,  members  simply  do  not  have  as  much 
information  as  the  acprccriations  committees  will  develop  in 
their  heari.ngs .   Functional  priorities  depend  on  two  things: 
broad  opinion  about  issues  like  the  drug  war  or  education,  and 
the  amount  of  money  needed  to  fund  particular  programs  at  the 
preferred  levels .   The  appropriators  know  much  more  about  the 
latter,  and  my  studies  of  the  302(b)  process  have  convinced  me 
that  they  respond  to  changes  in  their  colleagues '  broad 
priorities.   One  way  to  simplify  the  budget  process,  therefore, 
would  be  to  reduce  the  resolution  from  the  current  set  of 
functions  to  four  categories:  entitlements,  defense 
discretionary,  international  discretionary,  and  domestic 
discretionary.   I  could  imagine  a  few  divisions  within 
entitlements,  such  as  interest,  non-means-tested  and  means- 
tested,  or  categories  for  pensions  and  health. 

I  should  add,  however,  that  my  colleagues  at  Brookings  and 
AEI  disagree  with  eliminating  the  current  functional  division. 
They  argue  that  members  do  not  want  to  vote  for  budget 
resolutions,  and  that  only  the  ability  to  claim  they  voted  for 
particular  increases  in  the  functions  enable  legislators  to 
defend  voting  for  the  totals. 

On  balance,  I  think  the  simpler  budget  resolution  would 
improve  legislative  life,  but  you  and  your  colleagues  are  the 
experts  on  that. 

Eliminatinc  the  Appropriations  Committees 

Eliminating  separate  appropriations  committees  would  be  much 
more  radical  than  eliminating  the  budget  committees.  In  terms  of 
legislative  life,  it  has  obvious  attractions  to  legislators  who 
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are  not  on  the  appropriations  committees. 

It  would,  however,  be  bad  for  policy-making.   The 
appropriations  process,  and  separate  committees,  serve  a  number 
of  ill-appreciated  functions  that  would  be  damaged  if  the  two 
processes  were  combined. 

Having  interviewed  over  a  hundred  members  and  staff  of  the 
appropriations  committees,  and  a  similar  number  of  lobbyists, 
agency  officials,  0MB  staff  and  legislative  participants  with 
perspective  on  both  authorizers  and  appropriators,  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  the  appropriations  committees  normally  perform  a 
different  role  than  authorizers.   They  do  focus  on  operations-- 
what  an  agency  will  do  with  the  money.   If  an  agency  claims  it 
will  work  miracles  with  T.ore  money,  appropriators  ask,  as  one  put 
It,  "if  it's  so  damn  i-portant,  how  did  we  do  without  it  last 
year?"   If  an  agency  c.aims  it  will  do  the  same  work  with  less 
r.cney  (a  common  claim  m  the  Reagan  years),  appropriators  ask, 
"  dc  you  have  a  magic  -.vand?"   The  staff  especially  ask  financial 
and  scenario  questions :  what  would  you  do  if  we  gave  you  ten 
million  less;  what  did  you  do  with  the  money  we  gave  you  last 
year;  why  do  ycu  need  S2  many  FTEs ;  how  is  the  software 
development  ccmmg;  and  so  on. 

There  is  surprising  agree.ment  among  outside  observers  that 
appropriators  normally  try  to  avoid  authorizing,  and  when  they  do 
authorize  it  is  usually  because  of  requests  from  authorizers. 
There  is  equal  agreement  that  the  process  is  less  partisan  than 
most  of  the  rest  of  Congress,  and  driven  above  all  else  by  the 
need  to  get  those  trains  to  run  on  time. 

The  appropriations  committees  are  not  in  the  business  of 
slashing  spending.   But  they  spend  much  of  their  time  looking  for 
economies  and  efficiencies.   They  no  longer  are  reputed  to  be 
"guardians  of  the  purse."   But  the  fact  is,  during  the  1990s  the 
aoorocriators ,  relative  to  baseline  soendinc,  were  more 
conservative  than  m  the  1950s.   The  whole  "guardian  of  the 
purse"  argument  confuses  what  committees  do  to  the  president's 
budget  with  what  they  do  to  spending.   When  presented  with  big 
increases--such  as  for  defense,  the  "drug  war",  the  space  station 
and  supercollider--appropriators  in  the  1980s  were  indeed 
Congress's  guardians.   .Authorizing  committees,  of  course,  were 
advocates . 

In  short,  the  appropriators'  job  is  to  be  skeptics  of  big 
change  in  either  direction.   They  resisted  President  Reagan's  big 
cuts  and  big  increases.   There  is  simply  a  different  mindset  to 
appropriating  than  authorizing.   The  appropriations  committees 
must  have  a  cap  from  somewhere,  whether  the  president's  budget  or 
a  302(a)  allocation  or  a  budget  agreement.   Once  they  have  the 
cap,  they  try  to  fit  their  colleagues'  demands,  as  expressed  by 
existinc  law  and  evident  swings  of  mood,  into  that  cap  in  a  way 
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that  lUcLximizes  output  and  support  for  the  bills. 

Appropriators'  enterprise  is  very  different  from  the 
authorization  process  of  publicizing  demands,  en5)hasizing  reasons 
for  government  action,  generating  interest  group  support,  often 
adding  to  a  package  in  order  to  gain  support .   The  two  processes 
have  different  cultures  and  requirements.   Authorizing  chairmen 
can  choose  not  to  act;  appropriators  cannot.   Authorizing  staff 
may  move  from  issue  to  issue;  appropriators  relate  to  the  same 
bureau  personnel,  on  the  same  issues,  for  years.   Authorizers 
find  appropriators  strange  and  alien  because  the  latter  have  to 
be;  the  level  of  demands  from  members  and  interests  requires 
distance  and  secrecy  if  anything  is  to  get  done. 

In  short,  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to  imagine  that  the  same 
people  could  play  both  roles.   Members  can  do  some  of  that, 
because  they  are  less  involved  in  the  detail  and  because,  as 
politicians,  you  are  i.n  the  business  of  fitting  whatever  role  you- 
happen  to  need  to  fit.   But  staff  cannot  switch  as  easily,  and 
even  members  tell  of  how  they  had  to  learn  how  to  act  as 
appropriators  . 

Abolishing  the  appropriations  committees  would  reduce 
Congress's  ability  to  carefully  scrutinize  budget  estimates  and 
find  those  cuts  that  do  least  harm.   It  also  would  make 
processing  appropriations  much  more  difficult.   Authorizing 
committees  have  nowhere  near  so  strong  a  culture  of  finding 
agreement.   Appropriators,  dealing  with  money  totals,  can  find 
ways  to  split  differences  that  are  not  available  on,  say,  gun 
control.   And  because  they  are  used  to  agreeing,  they  build  up 
trust.   If  authorizing  and  appropriating  were  combined,  arguments 
over  principle  would  he  more  likely  to  poison  relationships. 
Further,  in  order  to  process  bills,  the  whole  committee  structure 
would  need  to  be  reformed.   Appropriations  are  greatly 
facilitated  now  by  the  fact  that  jurisdictions  are  exactly 
parallel . 

In  short,  abolishing  the  appropriations  committees  is  likely 
to  make  budget  outcomes  worse:  less  efficient  and  less  timely. 
How  would  it  affect  legislative  life  and  legitimacy? 

Those  members  who  believe  the  appropriations  process  hurts 
Congress's  legitimacy  focus  on  "pork.°   There  are  many  people  who 
believe  Congress  should  not  allocate  local  benefits  at  all.   They 
need  to  explain  who  would  do  the  job  if  Congress  did  not.   There 
is  no  way  to  ensure  an  objective  bureaucratic  process,  and  the 
alternative  is  much  greater  presidential  power. 

If  decisions  are  to  be  made  by  Congress,  some  committees 
will  have  to  make  them.   There  are  far  too  many  details  to  have 
more  than  a  very  small  percentage  debated  on  the  floor.   Some 
rhetoric  about  the  appropriators  implies  that  Congress  only  pays 
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attention  to  projects  because  it  has  appropriations  conimittees. 
In  fact,  when  appropriations  jurisdiction  was  limited  in  the 
1880s,  a  major  reason  was  that  authorizing  committees  wanted  to 
allocate  the  benefits  themselves.   A  record  number  of  new  members 
applied  for  seats  on  the  House  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  this  year;  if  anyone  thinks  that  was  due  to  interest  in 
theoretical  advantages  of  light-  vs.  heavy-rail,  I  would  be 
interested  in  their  argument . 

I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  allocation  by  authorizing 
committees  would  be  ir.  any  way  more  fair,  more  efficient,  or  less 
extensive  than  the  work  done  by  appropriators .   Therefore  I 
cannot  see  how  it  would  improve  legislative  legitimacy. 

.Another  critique  is  more  a  matter  of  legislative  life.   In 
essence,  appropriatcrs  are  accused  of  "running  over"  authorizers, 

usurping  their  ;urisdicr  icr. . 

This  concern  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  Mann  and 
Crnstem  testimony.   I  wish  tc  add  that  the  neutral  observers 
whom  I  have  interviewee  strongly  endorsed  the  perception  that  by 
far  the  largest  part  cf  authorizing  en  appropriations  is  due  to 
failures  of  the  authorizing  process,  and  often  initiated  by 
authorizers.   The  best  way  to  reduce  the  tension  is  to  help 
authorizers  pass  their  bills. 

But  a  particular  variant  of  the  "pork"  and  jurisdictional 
complaints  requires  special  comment.   I  have  read  and  heard  many 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  appropriators  can  push  projects  and 
legislation  through  without  their  colleagues  knowing.   In  theory, 
appropriators  e.xploit  the  must-pass  nature  of  their  bills  to  put 
something  over  on  their  colleagues. 

Yet  appropriations  m  fact  receive  a  great  deal  of  scrutiny- 
-certainly  more  than  the  average  authorization.   They  are  amended 
more  and  debated  more.   The  size  of  appropriations  bills  is 
simply  a  result  of  the  extent  of  the  government.   The  floor  would 
not  debate  the  vast  majority  of  the  details  whether  the  bills 
were  produced  by  authorizers  or  appropriators.   The  bills  could 
only  be  made  smaller  and  easier  to  understand  by  having  more  of 
them--which  would  paralyze  the  legislative  process. 

Most  important,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  an 
authorizing  committee,  presented  with  a  must-pass  vehicle,  would 
be  any  less  likely  than  appropriators  to  attach  legislative 
changes  to  the  funding  measure.   Appropriators  must  beware  of 
challenges  by  the  legislative  committee  of  jurisdiction,  which 
has  clear  reason  to  care;  if  appropriations  were  reported  by 
authorizers,  there  would  be  few  watchers.   From  the  standpoint  of 
other  legislators,  eliminating  the  current  division  between 
appropriations  and  authorizers  would  destroy  a  check  against 
using  appropriations  to  sneak  legislative  changes  through 
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Congress . 

Changing  the  Budget  Process  Schedule 

Eliminating  the  appropriations  committees  is  a  radical  and 
bad  idea.  The  budget  committees  and  process  do  have  functions. 
Yet  the  system  could  be  somewhat  simplified. 

In  addition  to  limiting  the  functional  allocations  within 
the  resolution,  the  budget  process  could  be  performed  on  a  two- 
year  cycle. 

Resolutions  express  Congress's  alternative  fiscal  policy. 
But  one  aspect  of  fiscal  policy,  response  to  cyclical  changes, 
should  occur  automatically  through  the  automatic  stabilizers  in 
entitlement  and  revenue  laws.   The  second,  dispositions  towards 
more  or  less  spendi.-.g,  taxes,  inflation  and  unemployment,  is 
essentially  ideological.   If  a  given  Congress  disagrees  with  the 
president  in  its  first  year,  they  are  likely  to  have  the  same 
disagreements  ir.  t.'-.e  second  year.   Basic  fiscal  policy  guidelines 
therefore  could  be  set  only  once  per  Congress,  in  its  first  year. 

Biennial  reconciliation  also  makes  sense.   In  practice,  that 
is  all  we  have  been  able  to  manage  since  1982  (at  best) . 
Packages  are  multi-year  to  avoid  cheating,  and  often,  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  implementing  proposals,  increase  in  the  second 
year. 

Biennial  budget  resolutions  and  reconciliation  could  reduce 
the  time  devoted  to  budgeting  and  thereby  improve  legislative 
life.   Judging  from  recent  experience,  the  current  process  does 
not  in  fact  encourage  more  frequent  deficit-reducing  legislation. 
Annual  fights  about  priorities  between  the  same  Congress  and 
president  do  nobody  any  good. 

Biennial  appropriations  could  also  be  justified,  but  the 
stakes  are  very  different.   First,  it  is  easier  to  justify  annual 
changes  in  priorities  at  the  more  micro  level  of  appropriations 
than  the  more  macro  level  of  budget  resolutions.   Second,  the 
promises  embodied  i.n  appropriated  programs  are  more  easily 
adjusted  annually  than  the  promises  in  entitlements  and  revenues. 
Third  and  most  fundamental,  annual  review  gives  Congress  a 
tighter  grip  on  federal  agencies  and  decisions  about  details. 

I  think  strong  argximents  can  be  made  for  both  Congress  and 
the  president  giving  more  responsibility  and  flexibility  to 
agency  managers.   The  current  lingo  for  that  is,  "reinventing 
government."   Biennial  appropriations  could  be  part  of  that 
choice  to  surrender  some  power,  especially  if  combined  with 
measures  to  reduce  presidential  interference  with  administrative 
rulemaking. 
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I  am  not  sure  whether  annual  or  biennial  appropriations 
provide  better  policy.   It  depends  on  how  much  you  trust 
yourselves  vs.  the  bureaucrats.   Nor  am  I  sure  which  would  seem 
more  legitimate,  except  that  declaring  that  Congress  should 
govern  agencies  less  aggressively  does  not  sound  like  an 
assertion  of  your  own  legitimacy. 

On  balance,  the  arguments  for  biennial  budget  resolutions 
and  reconciliation  seem  much  clearer  than  the  case  for  biennial 
appropriations . 

Increasing  Presidential  Responsibility 

None  of  this,  however,  says  much  about  reducing  the  deficit. 
Outsiders  and  many  insiders  would  claim  that  reducing  the  deficit 
IS  far  more  important:  than  responding  to  legislators' 
f rustracicns  and  jealousies.   T.here  are  many  proposals  that  claim 
re  offer  solutions. 

Flaws  With  CcrjT-.cr.  Frccosals 

Virtually  all  cf  these  suggestions  are  misguided.   I  doubt  I 
could  convince  any  cf  you  who  are  not  already  convinced  that  the 
Item  veto  and  its  ccnsecjuences  are  bad  ideas.   But,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  staff  who  read  this,  I'll  highlight  the  reasons. 
The  Item  veto  could  only  be  applied  to  the  part  of  the  budget 
that  is  growing  most  slowly,  and  that  can  be  controlled  by  caps. 
There  is  a  remarkable  consensus  in  the  academic  literature  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  used  by  governors  to  shape  priorities,  not 
reduce  spending.   In  return  for  little  effect  on  the  deficit, 
item  vetoes  and  "enhanced  rescission"  would  revolutionize  our 
constitutional  system. 

Another  large  class  of  reforms,  from  the  original  Gramm- 
Rudman  to  the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment,  try  to  enforce  fixed 
deficit  targets.   In  the  former  case,  targets  are  to  be  enforced 
by  some  sort  of  automatic  punishment.   In  the  latter,  the 
sanction  is  more  moral,  but  explicit  violation  requires  an 
extraordinary  majority. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  flaws  in  fixed  targets  and 
automatic  punishment.   You  have  debated  the  balanced  budget 
amendment,  many  times,  at  length.   But  one  point  about  the 
amendment  is  not  normally  appreciated. 

I  distrust  making  balanced  budgets  a  constitutional 
principle.   But  I  would  be  much  more  likely  to  endorse  the  idea 
if  we  had  a  balanced  budget  already.   The  practical  meaning  of 
the  amendment  is  ver^^  different  when  the  budget  is  balanced  than 

when  It  IS  already  sianiticantlv  out  of  balance. 

The  difference  is  between  trying  to  prevent  budget  imbalance 
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and  to  force  budget  balance.   Provisions  to  force  action  tend  to 
be  thwarted  by  the  variety  of  interests,  separated  powers,  cind 
checks  and  balances  that  Madison  explained  in  the  Federalist 
Papers . 

Assuming  honest  accounting,  I  believe  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  make  choices  to  raise  spending  or  cut  taxes  and 
thereby  create  a  deficit  more  difficult.   If  a  given  year's 
estimates  predicted  a  new  deficit  of  modest  size,  the  amendment 
would  provide  extra  incentive  to  prevent  that  deficit. 

Under  current  conditions,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  obey 
such  an  amendment .   Hardly  anyone  would  vote  to  raise  taxes  and 
cut  spending  enough  to  balance  the  budget  this  year,  or  even  if 
the  deficit  were  half  our  current  level,  because  the  immediate 
damage  to  the  econcmy  {.".ever  mind  the  government)  would  be  too 
great . 

We  e.xperienced  a  similar  situation  with  Gramm-Rudman' s  fixed 
targets.   In  order  zz   void  the  targets.  Congress  had  to  show  some 
progress  towards  deficit-reduction.   The  coalitions  for  that 
legislation  lost  votes  both  from  members  who  did  not  want  to  be 
seen  abandoning  the  targets, _  and  from  those  who  did  not  like 
specific  deficit-reducing  measures. 

The  same  would  happen  with  an  amendment.   But  more  votes 
would  be  needed  to  pass  the  package,  because  of  the  supermajority 
requirements.   Since  every  serious  deficit-reducing  item  loses 
support  from  someone,  in  order  to  assemble  the  supermaioritv, 
Congress  would  have  to  do  less,  not  more,  deficit-reduction. 

Every  institution  has  different  effects  under  different 
circumstances.   At  the  present  time,  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
IS  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Encouraging  Honest  Presidential  Proposals 

Instead,  I  would  like  to  explain  a  suggestion  that  my 
colleagues  endorsed  m  their  previous  testimony. 

I  have  argued  that  the  president  can  help  Congress  act  on 
the  deficit.   That  was  the  point  of  the  1921  Act.   The  1974  Act, 
however,  unintentionally  gave  the  president  an  excuse  to  avoid 
responsibility.   To  paraphrase  recent  presidents'  rhetoric,  "I 
don't  make  the  budget.  Congress  does." 

When  the  goal  of  fiscal  policy  is  clear.  Congress  needs  a 
presidential  proposal.   Congress  may  amend  an  honest  proposal, 
but  it  normally  matches  both  the  honest  cuts  and  fraud  in  the 
president's  budget.   That  is  the  history  of  the  1980s,  and  we  are 
seeing  it  come  true  again  this  year.   Congress  will  meet  the 
president's  mark. 
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Given  an  honest  proposal.  Congress  is  protected  from  some 
blame,  which  is  good  for  legitimacy.   It  is  likely  to  act,  which 
is  good  for  policy.   And  it  has  a  basis  for  coordinating  itself, 
which  makes  legislative  life  much  simpler. 

We  therefore  suggested  that  you  consider  reforms  to 
encourage  the  president  to  play  his  part.   Below  some  level  of 
deficit,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  consensus  on  the  need  for 
reduction.   But  above  that  level  there  is.   My  version  of  a 
sample  procedure  would  look  something  like  this: 

1)  In  early  January,  CBO  would  project  the  following  fiscal 
year's  deficit.   If  it  e.xceeded  the  target,  the  president  would 
be  e.xpected  (he  cannot  be  forced)  - 

2)  to  postpone  subr.ission  of  his  budget  by  two  weeks,  and 
then  i-nclude  withm  it  specific  proposals  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
for  the  following  fiscal  year,  by  either  the  deviation  from  the 
target  or  a  fixed  proportion  of  GDP,  whichever  is  smaller. 

3)  The  proposal  would  include  legislative  language  so  CBO 
could  score  it.   It  could  not  produce  smaller  deficit  savings 
than  its  first  year  plus  the  projected  percentage  growth  in 
nominal  GDP  through  any  subsequent  year.   If  CBO  declared  the 
proposal  was  within  some  reasonable  range  (say,  ten  percent)  of 
the  target,  special  congressional  procedures  would  be  triggered: 

4)  Each  committee  would  be  required  to  consider  those 
proposals  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  report  both  them  and 
proposed  amendments  within  some  fixed  period  of  time  (say,  by 
April  1) .   The  budget  committees  could  assemble  some  set  of 
amendments  as  a  substitute  to  the  president's  plan.   When  the 
package  came  to  the  floor  by  some  target  date  (say,  April  15) , 
either  the  substitute  could  be  immediately  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  president's  plan  (much  like  the  Senate  adopts  a 
substitute  for  House-passed  legislation),  or  the  president's  plan 
could  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  Budget  Committee  package. 
But  the  president  must  be  guaranteed  a  vote  on  his  plan. 

5)  Debate  could  then  proceed  with  time  limits,  on  other 
amendm.ents.   It  might  require  that  amendments  be  deficit-neutral. 
I  would  want  the  minority  in  the  House  to  be  guaranteed  a  chance 
to  offer  an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  svibstitute. 

Since  the  president  would  be  guaranteed  a  vote  on  his  plan, 
and  CBO  would  score  it,  shame  and  hope  would  encourage  him  to  be 
serious.   Congress  would  be  as  serious  as- the  president,  since 
this  system  revives  the  old  role  of  the  president's  budget  as  a 
standard  and  cover  for  action  on  the  deficit. 

By  automatically  generating  a  proposal,  this  system  forces 
action  where  action  can  best  be  forced,  by  the  president.   He  can 
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refuse,  but  would  pay  a  substantial  political  cost  for  doing  so. 

I  think  the  advantages  of  this  approach  are  significant. 
The  major  difficulty  in  implementation  would  be  how  to  define  the 
targets.   One  would  not  expect  President  Clinton,  for  example,  to 
accept  targets  that  were  stricter  than  his  current  budget  plan. 
Nor  should  he,  since  one  of  the  reasons  people  support  a  given 
package  of  pain  is  in  return  for  a  promise  that  if  they  give  now 
they  will  not  be  attacked  again  {for  a  while).   This  is  one 
reason  reconciliations  have  not  been  annual.   Further,  the 
definition  of  the  trigger  deficit  in  principle  would  be 
controversial--!  might  say  two  percent  of  GDP,  some  of  you  might 
object  to  any  deficit,  and  others  might  accept  more. 

Under  curre.ic  circumstances,  the  right  triggers  would  be 
those  m  the  president's  budget  plan,  and  something  like  two 
percent  of  GDP  after  FY97 .   Wherever  the  trigger  is  set,  the 
point  IS  to  choose  a  level  that  defines  when  argument  about 
fiscal  policy  is  legiti.-aate .   That  essentially  creates  two  budget 
processes:  one  for  cr.e  1921  situation,  and  one  for  1974 
conditions.   It  would  not  make  the  world  less  complicated.   But 
the  true  test  of  procedure  is  not  whether  it  is  complex,  but 
whether  it  suits  our  problems.   A  flexible  budget  process  is 
better  than  a  rigid  one. 

Conclusion 

Almost  all  of  the  budget  process  experts  whom  I  know  would 
agree  with  Rudy  Penner's  formulation  that,  'the  process  is  not 
the  problem,  the  proble-m  is  the  problem." 

No  process  will  guarantee  a  solution  to  the  deficit. 
Nevertheless,  some  approaches  work  a  lot  better  than  others.   We 
have  e.xperience  on  efforts  to  force  congressional  action 


difference,  so  why 
sense  later  than  now 

Dr.  Penner  spoke  to  only  one  purpose  of  budget  process 
reform,  reduction  of  the  deficit.   His  words  relate  also  to  other 
goals.   Budget  process  reform  cannot  make  weak  authorizing 
committees  strong.   They  need  floor  time  and  leadership  and 
presidential  help  to  pass  bills.   But,  again,  some  processes  are 
better  than  others.   Suggested  reforms  to  the  appropriations 
process  are  misguided,  but  less  frequent  and  less  detailed  budget 
resolutions  could  help. 

Most  important,  any  process  has  effects  on  all  three 
dimensions,  policy-making,  legislative  life,  and  legitimacy. 
Efforts  that  do  not  solve  one  problem  may  help  with  another. 
Legitimacy  may  matter  most,  but  is  hardest  to  affect.   The  public 
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and  more  elite  commentators  are  rarely  well-informed,  so  their 
judgments  are  only  weakly  related  to  your  actions.   But  you  can 
only  get  support  if  you  claim  it,  and  your  choices  must  be 
informed  by  an  understanding  of  Congress's  institutional  stakes. 

Within  our  system  of  separated  institutions,  Congress  is 
meant  to  be  preeminent,  but  does  best  with  help  from  the 
president.   Requiring  more  presidential  initiative,  in  those 
situations  where  it  is  most  acceptable  to  Congress,  would  help  on 
all  three  dimensions.   If  this  committee  believes  other  reforms 
that  weaken  this  legislature's  power  of  the  purse  would  improve 
either  policy,  legislative  life,  or  your  legitimacy,  you  are  part 
of  your  own  problem. 
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